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MEMOIR OF THE LATE QUEEN OF WIRTEMBURG, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Grand Duchess of Russia, §c. 


«’ Where is to-morrow ? In another world.’—Younc. 


WE had Jast month the task of 
secording the early death of the 
exalted Princess whose portrait 
ornaments our present Number. 
By those who had an opportunity, 
during her residence in this coun- 
try, of becoming acquainted with 
her many virtues— her brilliant 
accomplishments—her active de- 
sire to attain knowledge, even 
beyond her sex, without in any, 
the least degree, overstepping the 
most rigid limits of the female 
character, or forgetting for a mo- 
ment the dignity of her station— 
her memory will be held in de- 
served veneration. In private life 
she was a pattern to her sex, her 
disposition was amiable and affec- 
tionate, she lived beloved by all 
who knew her, and died, deeply 
regretted, at the age of thirty. 

It has been truly remarked, that 
Death knows no distinctions; nei- 
ther the pomp of power, nor the 
pride of greatness, nor deeds of 
goodness, nor virtuous actions, can 
controul the common lot of morta- 
lity. The grim tyrant searches 
alike the gorgeous apartment of 
the palace, and the habitation of 
the meanest cottager. Even the 
last ceremony, the very splendour 
of the funereal rite, serves to shew 
the fallacy of all earthly pomp. 

The numerous deaths which have 
recently taken place in the courts 
of Europe have principally given 
rise to these reflections. We last 
Fol. [I.—March, 1819. 


month announced, in addition to 
the subject of our present memoir, 
on whose virtues we really bestow 
no exaggerated eulogium, the de- 
mise of the young Queen of Spain, 
under circumstances which some- 
what remind us of our own much- 
beloved and deeply-lamented Prin- 
cess Charlotte ; and we this month 
record the death of the late King 
of Spain, and of his Queen also. 

Catherine Pauiowna, Grand 
Duchess of Russia, the fourth 
daughter of the late Emperor Paul, 
and sister to the present Emperor, 
Alexander, was born on the 10th 
of May, 1788.. Her imperial 
mother, the Empress - dowager, 
took great pains in the education 
of her children, whom she in- 
structed in all useful and orna- 
mental studies, and displayed for 
their improvement many specimens 
of her own tasteful workmanship, 
being a most excellent medallist, 
and equally skilled in gold chasing 
and curious needle work, She was 
likewise a great patroness of va- 
rious female institutions, which 
she often inspected, attended by 
the Arch-duchesses ; thus forming 
their young minds to habits of 
activity and benevolence, 

At the age of 21, in April, 
1809, the amiable Catherine Pau- 
lowna was united to Prince George 
of Oldenburg, then only 25. This 
was truly a match of affection, for 
Napoleon had seized upon the state 
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of Oldenburg, and the Duke, with 
his lovely bride, was obliged on 
their nuptials to reside at the city 
of Twer ; here they indulged them- 
selves in extensive acts of charity, 
and it was his Highness’s misfor- 
tune to fall a prey to this laudable 
disposition. 

The city of Twer being visited 
by a pestilential fever, his Royal 
Highness actively exerted himself, 
in endeavouring to check its pro- 
gress, and relieving various dis- 
tressed families. In this meritorious 
occupation, he caught the infection, 
to which he fell a prey in Decem- 
ber, 1812; thus, in little more 
than three years since the con- 
summation of their nuptials, her 
Royal Highness became a widow, 
with two infant sons, at the age 
of twenty-four. 

The health of the Archduchess, 
thus prematurely plunged in the 
deepest sorrow, became visibly 
affected ; and it was principally to 
divert her mind from its gloom, 
that a journey to England was 
resolved upon, where her Imperial 
Highness arrived on the 30th of 
March, in the Jason frigate, at 
Sheerness ; she was received with 
all the honour due to her high 
rank, and was accompanied by her 
son, the young Prince of Olden- 
burg, and a suite of about 40 per- 
sons of high distinction in the 
empire. On her landing, she was 
received by General Taylor and 
Colonel Bloomfield (as represen- 
tatives of his Royat Highness the 
Prince Regent,) the Russian am- 
bassador, and his lady, the Countess 
of Leiven, The following day, she 
left Sheerness in one of the Prince 
Regent’s carriages ; in her way to 
town she was repeatedly cheered 
by the populace ; and at Rochester, 
to gratify their wishes, she pre- 
sented herself at the balcony of an 
inn. Her Royal Highness, escort- 
ed by a party of light horse, entered 
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London, March 31, by Parliament 
Street, ‘and proceeded to the Pul- 
teney Hotel, which had been taken 
for six months, at an expence of 
5000/. where she was handed from 
the carriage by the Duke of Cla- 
rence and General Bloomfield. 

The day following, her Imperial 
Highness was introduced to the 
Queen, by her chamberlain, at a 
drawing-room ; and the Prince 
Regent gave a most magnificent 
dinner to ‘the royal stranger, which 
was attended by the Queen, and 
most of the royal family. 

On the 5th of April, her Impe- 
rial Highness received a visit from 
the Duchess d’Angouleme. 

Her Royal Highness, with a 
laudable curiosity, spent her morn- 
ings in visiting various institu- 
tions, and such objects as seemed 
more particularly to merit atten- 
tion. On the 4th of April, she 
visited the Queen’s Palace and 
Westminster Abbey. On the 6th, 
St. Paul’s, Guildhall, the Mansion- 
House, the Bank of England, St. 
Stephen’s Walbrook, and the Mo- 
nument. On the 8th, accompanied 
by the Prince Regent, she visited 
the Naval Asylum, at Greenwich ; 
the Military Asylum, and College 
at Chelsea, where the boys were 
mustered under arms on the green, 
and went through their various 


evolutions. On the 14th, the 
Duchess visited the Magdalen 


Hospital; and the Philanthropic 
Society in St. George’s Fields, 
where she was much amused in 
viewing tle various manufactories 
and trades carried on. 

On the 21st, she visited the ex- 
tensive brewery of Mr. Whitbread ; 
and partook of a breakfast, con- 
sisting of every delicacy of the 
season, and in which beef steaks 
and brown stout were not forgot- 
ten. 

She afterwards visited the Bri- 
tish Museum, the Asylum for Or 








phan Girls, Mr. West’s picture of 
Christ rejected, Buckler’s Gallery 
of Stained Glass, the gallery of 
the Marquis of Stafford, and the 
collection of Mr. Angerstein, in 
Pall-Mall. 

On Monday the 2d of May, her 
Imperial Highness left London on 
a tour, which, for rapidity and 
minute investigation, is perhaps 
unparalleled. On ‘Tuesday she 
visited the principal colleges at 
Oxford ;-in the evening arrived at 
Stowe, the seat of the Marquis of 
Buckingham; and, having view- 
ed the beauties of this delightful 
spot, arrived at Warwick, where 
she reposed that night. Early the 
following morning her Imperial 
Highness went over Warwick Cas- 
tle ; inspected the manufactories 
in the town; and, the same even- 
ing, arrived at Birmingham. The 
next day she visited the mint, 
iron-foundery, &e. at Soho, and 
the principal manufactories in the 
town; at one of these a woman 
was performing a seemingly intri- 
cate operation, which, having ex- 
amined with great attention for 
sometime, she exclaimed in French 
— Let me see whether I cannot do 
it:” and, sitting down, fully suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. The same 
evening she arrived at Worcester ; 
and, on Friday morning, visited 
the cathedral and the porcelain 
inanufactory, which she predicted 
would soon equal those of Seve 
and Dresden. On Saturday morn- 
ing, her Highness proceeded to- 
wards London, and arrived at the 
Pulteney Hotel the same evening 
to dinner. 

On the 10th ber Highness visit- 
ed the House of Lords during the 
debates. On the 25th she attended 
the annual meeting of the Quakers 
in Hounsditch. On the 26th she 
went through the various courts 
at Westininster Hall; and, on the 
25th, spent nearly three hours in 
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hearing the trials at the Old Bai- 
ley. 

On Tuesday the 7th of June, 
her brother, the Emperor Alexan- 
der, arrived in town, accompanied 
by the King of Prussia, and a host 
of other exalted personages. When 
the Emperor arrived at the Pul- 
teney Hotel, he alighted, entered 
the house, and passed through the 
lower apartments without being 
recognised, He ascended the first 
flight of stairs, when Prince Ga- 
garzin announced his arrival. At 
the same instant, his sister, the 
Grand Duchess, met him on the 
stairs, and they saluted each other 
in the most affectionate manner. 

The following morning the Em- 
peror, accompanied by bis favourite 
sister, left their Hotel by seven 
o’clock, and proceeded to Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens ; 
and, after breakfast, they visited 
Westminster Abbey and the British 
Museum. On the 13th they went 
to Woolwich by water, accompa- 
nied by the Prince Regent, and a 
numerous retinue of English and 
foreign nobility. They afterwards 
visited Oxford, Blenheim, and va- 
rious other places; and, on the 
Sunday previous to their departure, 
went to the Quakers’ meeting in 
Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
and afterwards visited the Princess 
Charlotte at Warwick House. On 
Tuesday the Duchess and her bro- 
ther took leave of her late Majesty ; 
and the following morning, June 
ihe 22d, the Emperor, the Grand 
Duchess, her son, the Duke of Ol- 
denburg, aud the Prince of Wirtem- 
burg, in an open carriage of the 
Prince Regent’s, quitted the Pul- 
teney Hotel at nine o’clock. 

As they were entering the car- 
riage a woman presented a book 
to the Emperor, which he handed 
to a page on the steps; another 
woman presented him with a very 
fine rose, which the Emperor gave 
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to the Grand Duchess, who, with 
extreme affability, placed it in her 
bosom. The royal party then 
drove off amidst the loud huzzas 
of the populace, on their way to 
Portsmouth ; from whence they 
proceeded to Dover, where they 
arrived on the 27th, at eleven 
o’clock at night. The guns on 
the heights announced the arrival 
of the royal visitors, when they 
were within two miles of the town, 
and continued to fire till after they 
had reached the house of J. M. 
Fector, sq. Although the hour 
was late, yet there did not appear 
to be the least diminution of the 
vast concourse of people who had 
been assembled since three o’ clock ; 
and upon the royal party entering 
and passing through the town, as 
if actuated by one feeling, spon- 
taneously exhibited lights at the 
windows, and on the ‘parapets of 
their houses. The cavalcade con- 
sisted of seven carriages : in the 
first of which, an open one, rode 
the Emperor and his sister, conde- 
scendingly bowing to the reiterat- 
ed huzzas of the crowd, which 
rent the air. The sight was most 
imposingly grand; the flashes of 
the cannen every minute ijlumi- 
nating the street; and the glitter- 
ing swords of the immense number 
of dragoons who formed the escort, 
impressed the mind with some idea 
of a battle by night. 

The following morning, June 
the 28th, the royal party, with the 
King of Prussia and his son, em- 
barked under a royal salute for 
Calais, highly pleased with the 
reception they had experienced 
during their slay in this country. 

On the I4th of January, 1816, 
she again entered the matrimonial 
state with the King of Wirtem- 
burg, in whose dominions she had 
reigned just long enough to endear 
herself to the people by every 
earthly tie, when the unrelenting 


hand of death terminated her ex- 
istence. Her Imperial Highness 
died in the height of popularity.— 
Among her other accomplishments, 
she conversed fluently in the En- 
glish language. 


eters 


New Dialogues of the Dead, 


BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


The teeming mother anxious for her.race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face, 
Yet Shore could tell, what ills from beau- 
ty spring, 
And Boleyn curs’d the form that pleas’d 
a king. 
JOHNSON, 
DIALOGUE Ill, 
Catharine of Arragon and Anne 
Boleyn. 


Catharine. Well, Lady Anne; 
you did not long survive the dan- 
gerous elevation, that threw its 
blushing honors thick around you; 
and, in your rapid fall from great- 
ness, drank bitterly from the cup of 
sorrow, which you had before as- 
sisted in preparing for me. 

Anne. Indeed, Madam, I had 
very little to do with your misfor- 
tunes; long before my return from 
the court of France, it was well 
known, the king had entertained 
many doubts on the legality of his 
marriage with you. He had in 
youth objected to it, though, from 
motives of policy, he at last yielded 
a reluctant consent to its conclu- 
sion: and as time passed on with- 
out removing his scruples, it may 
be presumed that it increased his 
distike to the contract. 

Catharine. I suppose you mean 
to insinuate that time, by impair- 
ing my personal attractions, de- 
prived me of the king’s regard. 

Anne. ‘lo a certain extent it 
certainly did; but that was not 
all: ihe unbending severity of your 
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manners, and the rigid decorum of 
vour court, offended the gay hu- 
mour of Henry : (sometimes by be- 
ing too good, women cease to be 
agreeable ;) the king loved splen- 
did and costly amusements, in 
which, unbending from the cares 
of state, he could enjoy the mirth 
and good humour of the friends he 
selected to share his pleasures. — 
Such pursuits your high notions of 
dignity never suffered you to pro- 
mote, and rarely to partake of — 
Your majesty’s palace had more 
the appearance of a convent of nuns 
devoted to the austere duties of pe- 
nance and prayer, over which you 
presided with anwearied attention, 
than of a royal residence, in which 
magnificence and taste should have 
reigned unrivalled. 

Catharine. If it had been a 
convent, Lady Anne, you would 
never have solicited tu become one 
of the sisterhood ; and but for your 
appearance at my court, | might, 
for the remainder of my life, have 
retained all the externals of roy- 
alty, even if [I had become an 
object of personal indifference to 
the king: his scruples, I think, 
would never have led him to di- 
vorce me, if your vanity and ambi- 
tion had not induced you to in- 
crease his doubts, the better to 
promote your own advancement to 
the vacant throne. 

Anne, And would the external 
trappings of royalty, madam, have 
consoled you for tie loss of your 
husband’s affections ? 

Catharine. Not entirely: but, 
to speak candidly, they would great- 
ly have lessened my regret at our 
separation; for I should then have 
felt secure, that my title to the re- 
Spect, and the throne of Henry, 
were both undisputed ; then, too, [ 
could have looked down with con- 
tempt and pity on those vile in- 
triguers that had been so long 
planning my debasement. 
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Anne, [ never intrigued against 
you, madam: I found, on my are 
rival at your court, that a crown 
was to be disposed of, and I thought, 
if I could obtain it, [ had as much 
right to it as any other person. 

Catharine. You did obtain it, 
lady, and found it one of thorns; 
nor did you appear to think that 
when once a man has brought him- 
self, through caprice or passion, to 
commit one act of injustice, that he 
may on the same gronnds be pre- 
vailed on, whenever it suits his 
inclinations, to perpetrate another, 
Your triumph was short, and your 
sufferings 1 believe unmerited.— 
You found it, | suppose, more dif- 
ficult to secure a husband than it 
had been to aliure a lover. The 
reserve and dignity of my conduct 
(which you appear to ridicule) 
were my best security, as they pre- 
served my reputation unstained, 
though surrounded by many that 
would gladly have sacrificed my 
fame and fortunes to have promot- 
ed their own views over the mind 
of their royal master. If I did not 
partake of the king’s amusements, 
I never objected to his enjoyment 
of them: nor was it unknown to 
me, that my Tord Cardinal of 
York, with inflated pride and in- 
tolerable insolence, during the dis- 
graceful immorality of his splendid 
banquets, made you the ready tool 
of his revenge on me, if my ne- 
phew, the emperor, had favoured 
his elevation to the papal throne, 
and, by so doing, placed him be- 
yond the reach of Henry’s resent- 
meut, you would never have been 
a queen. 

Anne, Well, to speak the truth, 
I used frequently to wish I never 
had been one. The buckram suit 
of dignity that I was obliged occa- 
sionally to put on was very trou- 
blesome to me, and never assnined 
but with extreme reluctance ; while 
the theological disputes that then 
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of Oldenburg, and the Duke, with 
his lovely bride, was obliged on 
their nuptials to reside at the city 
of Twer ; here they indulged them- 
selves in extensive acts of charity, 
and it was his Highness’s misfor- 
tune to fall a prey to this laudable 
disposition, 

The city of Twer being visited 
by a pestilential fever, his Royal 
Highness actively exerted himself, 
in endeavouring to check its pro- 
gress, and relieving various dis- 
tressed families. In this meritorious 
occupation, he caught the infection, 
to which he fell a prey in Decem- 
ber, 18125; thus, in little more 
than three years since the con- 
summation of their nuptials, her 
Royal Highness became a widow, 
with two infant sons, at the age 
of twenty-four. 

The health of the Archduchess, 
thus prematurely plunged in the 
deepest sorrow, became visibly 
affected ; and it was principally to 
divert her mind from its gloom, 
that a journey to England was 
resolved upon, where her Imperial 
Highness arrived on the 30th of 
March, in the Jason frigate, at 
Sheerness ; she was received with 
all the honour due to her high 
rank, and was accompanied by her 
son, the young Prince of Olden- 
burg, and a suite of about 40 per- 
sons of high distinction in the 
empire. On her landing, she was 
received by General Taylor and 
Colonel Bloomfield (as represen- 
tatives of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent,) the Russian am- 
bassador, and his lady, the Countess 
of Leiven, The following day, she 
left Sheerness in one of the Prince 
Regent’s carriages; in her way to 
town she was repeatedly cheered 
by the populace ; and at Rochester, 
to gratify their wishes, she pre- 
sented herself at the balcony of an 
inn. Her Royal Highness, escort- 
ed by a party. of lighthorse, entered 
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London, March 31, by Parliament 
Street, and proceeded to the Pul- 
teney Hotel, which had been taken 
for six months, at an expence of 
5000/. where she was handed from 
the carriage by the Duke of Cla- 
rence and General Bloomfield. 

The day following, her Imperial 
Highness was introduced to the 
Queen, by her chamberlain, at a 
drawing-room ; and the Prince 
Regent gave a most magnificent 
dinner to the royal stranger, which 
was attended by the Queen, and 
most of the royal family. 

On the 5th of April, her Impe- 
rial Highness received a visit from 
the Duchess d’?Angouleme. 

Iler Royal Highness, with a 
laudable curiosity, spent her morn- 
ings in visiting various institu- 
tions, and such objects as seemed 
more particularly to merit atten- 
tion. On the 4th of April, she 
visited the Queen’s Palace and 
Westminster Abbey. On the 6th, 
St. Paul’s, Guildhall, the Mansion- 
House, the Bank of England, St. 
Stephen’s Walbrook, and the Mo- 
nument. On the 8th, accompanied 
by the Prince Regent, she visited 
the Naval Asylum, at Greenwich ; 
the Military Asylum, and College 
at Chelsea, where the boys were 
mustered under arms on the green, 
and went through their various 
evolutions. On the 14th, the 
Duchess visited the Magdalen 
Hospital; and the Philanthropic 
Society in St. George’s Fields, 
where she was much amused in 
viewing the various manufactories 
and trades carried on. 

On the 21st, she visited the ex- 
tensive brewery of Mr. Whitbread ; 
and partook of a breakfast, con- 
sisting of every delicacy of the 
season, and in which beef steaks 
aud brown stout were not forgot- 
ten. 

She afterwards visited the Bri- 
tish Museum, the Asylum for Or-- 








phan Girls, Mr, West’s picture of 
Christ rejected, Buckler’s Gallery 
of Stained Glass, the gallery of 
the Marquis of Stafford, ard the 
collection of Mr. Angerstein, in 
Pall-Mall. 

On Monday the 2d of May, her 
Imperial Highness left London on 
a tour, which, for rapidity and 
minute investigation, is perhaps 
unparalleled. On ‘Tuesday she 
visited the principal colleges at 
Oxford ;-in the evening arrived at 
Stowe, the seat of the Marquis of 
Buckingham; and, having view- 
ed the beauties of this delightful 
spot, arrived at Warwick, where 
she reposed that night. Early the 
following morning her Imperial 
Highness went over Warwick Cas- 
tle ; inspg¢cted ‘the manufactories 
in the town; and, the same even- 
ing, arrived at Birmingham. The 
next day she visited the mint, 
iron-foundery, &c. at Soho, and 
the principal manufactories in the 
town; at one of these a woman 
was performing a seemingly intri- 
cate operation, which, having ex- 
amined with great attention for 
sometime, she exclaimed in French 
— Let me see whether I cannot do 
it:” and, sitting down, fully suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. The same 
evening she arrived at Worcester ; 
and, on Friday morning, visited 
the cathedral and the porcelain 
manufactory, which she predicted 
would soon equal those of Seve 
and Dresden. On Saturday morn- 
ing, her Highness proceeded to- 
wards London, and arrived at the 
Pulteney Hoetcl .the same evening 
to dinner. 

On the 10th ber Highness visit- 
ed the House of Lords during the 
debates, On the 25th she attended 
the annual meeting of the Quakers 
in Hounsditch. On the 26th she 
went through the various courts 
at Westininster Hall; and, on the 
28th, spent nearly three hours in 
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an the trials at the Old Bai- 
ey. 

On Tuesday the 7th of June, 
her brother, the Emperor Alexan- 
der, arrived in town, accompanied 
by the King of Prussia, and a host 
of other exalted personages. When 
the Emperor arrived at the Pul- 
teney Hotel, he alighted, entered 
the house, and passed through the 
lower apartments without being 
recognised, He ascended the first 
flight of stairs, when Prince Ga- 
garzin announced his arrival. At 
the same instant, his sister, the 
Grand Duchess, met him on the 
stairs, and they saluted each other 
in the most affectionate manner. 

The following morning the Em- 
peror, accompanied by bis favourite 
sister, left their Hotel by seven 
o’clock, and proceeded to Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens ; 
and, after breakfast, they visited 
Westminster Abbey and the British 
Museum. On the 13th they went 
to Woolwich by water, accompa- 
nied by the Prince Regent, and a 
numerous retinue of English and 
foreign nobility. They afterwards 
visited Oxford, Blenheim, and va- 
rious other places; and, on the 
Sunday previous to their departure, 
went to the Quakers’ meeting in 
Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
and afterwards visited the Princess 
Charlotte at Warwick House. On 
Tuesday the Duchess and her bro- 
ther took leave of her late Majesty ; 
and the following morning, June 
the 22d, the Emperor, the Grand 
Duchess, her son, the Duke of Ol- 
denburg, and the Prince of Wirtem- 
burg, in an open carriage of the 
Prince Regent’s, quitted the Pul- 
teney Hotel at nine o’clock. 

As they were entering the car- 
riage a woman presented a book 
to the Emperor, which he handed 
to a page on the steps; another 
woman presented him with a very 
fine rose, which the Emperor gave 
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to the Grand Duchess, who, with 
extreme affability, placed it in her 
bosom. The royal party then 
drove off amidst the loud huzzas 
of the populace, on their way to 
Portsmouth ; from whence they 
proceeded to Dover, where they 
arrived on the 27th, at eleven 
o’clock at night. The guns on 
the heights announced the arrival 
of the royal visitors, when they 
were within two miles of the town, 
and continued to fire till after they 
had reached the house of J. M. 
Fector, Lisq. Although the hour 
was late, yet there did not appear 
to be the least diminution of the 
vast concourse of people who had 
been assembled since three o’clock ; 
and upon the royal party entering 
and passing through the town, as 
if actuated by one feeling, spon- 
taneously exhibited lights at the 
windows, and on the parapets of 
their houses. The cavalcade con- 
sisted of seven carriages: in the 
first of which, an open one, rode 
the Emperor and his sister, conde- 
scendingly bowing to the reiterat- 
ed huzzas of the crowd, which 
rent the air. The sight was most 
imposingly grand; the flashes of 
the cannen every minute illumi- 
nating the street; and the glitter- 
ing swords of the immense number 
of dragoons who formed the escort, 
impressed the mind with some idea 
of a battle by night. 

The following morning, June 
the 28th, the reyal party, with the 
King of Prussia and his son, em- 
barked under a royal salute for 
Calais, highly pleased with the 
reception they had experienced 
during their stay in this countiy. 

On the 14th of January, 1816, 
she again entered the matrimonial 
state with the King of Wirtem- 
burg, in whose dominions she had 
reigned just long enough to endear 
herseli to the people by every 
earthly tie, when the unrelenting 


hand of death terminated her ex- 
istence. Her Imperial Highness 
died in the height of popularity.— 
Among her other accomplishments, 
she conversed fluently in the En- 
glish language. 
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BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL, 


(Continued from page 54.) 


The teeming mother anxious for her.race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face, 
Yet shore could tell, what ills from beau- 


ty spring, 
And Boleyn curs’d the form that pleas’d 
a king. 
JOHNSON, 


DIALOGUE III, 
Catharine of Arragon and Anne 
Boleyn. 


Catharine. Well, Lady Anne; 
you did not long survive the dan- 
gerous elevation, that threw its 
blushing honors thick around you; 
and, in your rapid fall from great- 
ness, drank bitterly from the cup of 
sorrow, which you had before as~ 
sisted in preparing for me. 

Anne. Indeed, Madam, I had 
very little to do with your misfor- 
tunes; long before my return from 
the court of France, it was well 
known, the king had entertained 
inany doubts on the legality of his 
marriage with you. He had in 
youth objected to it, though, from 
motives of policy, he at last yielded 
a reluctant consent to its conclu- 
sion: and as time passed on with- 
out removing his scruples, it may 
be presumed that it increased his 
distike to the contract. 

Catharine. I suppose you mean 
to insinuate that time, by impair- 
ing my personal attractions, de- 
prived me of the king’s regard. 

Anne. ‘lo a certain extent it 
certainly did; but that was not 
all: the unbending severity of your 
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manners, and the rigid decorum of 
your court, offended the gay hu- 
mour of Henry : (sometimes by be- 
ing too good, women cease to be 
agreeable ;) the king loved splen- 
did and costly amusements, in 
which, unbending from the cares 
of state, he could enjoy the mirth 
and good humour of the friends he 
selected to share his pleasures.— 
Sach pursuits your high notions of 
dignity never suffered you to pro- 
mote, and rarely to partake of.— 
Your majesty’s palace had more 
the appearance of a convent of nuns 
devoted to the austere duties of pe- 
nance and prayer, over which you 
presided with unwearied attention, 
than of a royal residence, in which 
magnificence and taste should have 
reigned unrivalled. 

Catharine. If it had been a 
convent, Lady Anne, you would 
never have solicited tu become one 
of the sisterhood; and but for your 
appearance at my court, I might, 
for the remainder of my life, have 
retained all the externals of roy- 
alty, even if I had become an 
object of personal indifference to 
the king: his scruples, I think, 
would never have led him to di- 
vorce me, if your vauity and ambi- 
tion had not induced you to in- 
crease his doubts, the better to 
promote your own advancement to 
the vacant throne. 

Anne. And would the external 
trappings of royalty, madam, have 
consoled you for the loss of your 
husband’s affections ? 

Catharine. Not entirely: but, 
to speak candidly, they would great- 
ly have lessened my regret at our 
separation; for I should then have 
felt secure, that my title to the re- 
spect, and the throne of Henry, 
were both undisputed ; then, too, I 
could have looked down with con- 
tempt and pity on those vile in- 
triguers that had been so long 
planning my debasement. 
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Anne. I never intrigued against 
you, madam: I found, on my are 
rival at your court, that a crown 
was to be disposed of, and I thought, 
if I could obtain it, I had as much 
right to it as any other person. 

Catharine. You diid obtain it, 
lady, and found it one of thorns; 
nor did you appear to think that 
when once a man has brought him- 
self, through caprice or passion, to 
commit one act of injustice, that he 
may on the same gronnds be pre- 
vailed on, whenever it suits his 
inclinations, to perpetrate another, 
Your triumph was short, and your 
sufferings 1 believe unmerited.— 
You found it, 1 suppose, more dif- 
ficult to secure a husband than it 
had been to aliure a lover. The 
reserve and dignity of my conduct 
(which you appear to ridicule) 
were my best security, as they pre- 
served my reputation unstained, 
though surrounded by many that 
would gladly have sacrificed my 
fame and fortunes to have promot- 
ed their own views over the mind 
of their royal master. If I did not 
partake of the king’s amusements, 
I never objected to his enjoyment 
of them: nor was it unknown to 
me, that my Tord Cardinal of 
York, with inflated pride and in- 
tolerable insolence, during the dis- 
graceful immorality of his spletdid 
banquets, made you the ready tool 
of his revenge on me. If my ne- 
phew, the emperor, had favoured 
his elevation to the papal throne, 
and, by so doing, placed. him be- 
yond the reach of Henry’s resent- 
ment, you would never have been 
a queen. 

Anne. Well, to speak the truth, 
I used frequently to wish I never 
had been one. The buckram suit 
of dignity that I was obliged occa- 
sionally to put on was very trou- 
blesome to me, and never assnined 
but with extreme reluctance ; while 
the theological disputes that then 
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agitated and soured the mind of 
Henry, and made every one about 
him suspicious and uneasy, did not 
add, yeu may imagine, either to my 
security or repose, to relieve the 
anxieties of my mind, 1 used some- 
times to badiner with my former 
equals, and those about me that 
I was silly enough to believe were 
my firm adherents, and this gavete 
de coeur was by enemies construed 
into treason, and thus I, very inno- 
‘cently on my part, lost my head. 

Catharine. Then you must ac- 
knowledge that your vivacity was 
not to you such good security 
against the machinations of the en- 
vious aud designing, as my pride 
and reserve had been to me. Your 
wit and gaiety certainly obtained 
the heart of Henry; but, in order 
to insure you the possession of it, 
qualifications were required which 
you did not possess. 

Anne, Indeed! What might 
those qualifications be, madam, in 
which I was deficient ? For I have 
been told often, very often, that I 
was perfect mistress of the art of 
pleasing. 

Catharine. Flattery, Lady Anne, 
the food usually administered to 
the appetites of greatness, until the 
heart sickens at the luscious ban- 
quet, has deceived mest of us, and 
nove more than yourself: with 
youth, beauty, wit, and vivacity, 
vou wanted both prudence and dis- 
cretion: if you had possessed these, 
you might have seen that, if the 
austerity of my deportment was a 
restraint on the king’s pleasures, 
and sometimes offensive to the ver- 
satility of his humours, the levity 
of your conduct was not calculated 
either to secure his coufidence or 
challenge his esteem. Besides, 
though gallantry may induce men 
to disregard the caprices of a mis- 
tress, it should be remembered that 
they very rarely pardon the indis- 
crelions of a wile. 


Anne. It was by my gaiety and 
address that I had captivated the 
affections of the king ; how then 
could I suppose that an innocent 
display of those advantages should 
alarm his jealousy, or excite his 
suspicions: indeed, [ at first 
thought the appearance of jealousy 
a proof of his increasing regard for 
me, aud therefore I trifled on in 
per fect security, 

Catharine. And like a_ poor 
moth fluttering round a taper, you 
was destroyed by the brilliaucy 
you had so much admired, Men 
are often jealous of an object they 
have ceased to love, and this 
passion in the king towards you 
was more the effect of pride than 
the offspring of affection: and as 
you suffered so severely for your 
temerity, I wave for the present 
our unpleasant conversation. 
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David Williams, Founder of the 
Literary Fund. 


Mr. Williams was a native of 
Glamorganshire. His parents, whe 
were rigid Calvinists, in conse- 
quence of a vow, dedicated their 
son David to the ministry among 
the ‘wrwagerst dissenters, whose 
principles of non- conformity they 
professed. He passed the usual 
routine of academic studies with 
universal eclat, and having com- 
pleted them,was appointed preacher 
to a congregation of Presbyterians 
at Exeter. 

Mr. Williams had early imbibed 
theological sentiments which were 
viewed as inconsistent with princi- 
ples of orthodoxy; and finding his 
situation unpleasant al E> <eler, he 
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- of mental agony, 


eame to the metropolis, where, 


through the interest of some friends, 


he was settled at Highgate, in 
Middlesex, at the meeting house 
in Southwood Lane, where he 
preached a course of sermons on 
“ religious hypocrisy.” ‘They 
were compositions of transcendent 
merit, but while Mr. Williams was 
pustly exposing the disguise of the 
hypocrite, he deviated into lan- 
guage little removed from deism. 
At this time there was a petition 
preparing by a select body of the 


‘dissenting ministers to parliament, 


for relief from subscription to the 
Articles of the Church of England, 
which laid at the Feathers ‘Tavern, 
in the Strand. The committee, 
aware of the ability of Mr. Wil- 
liams, engaged him to write on the 
subject, but his.ideas branching out 
to a greater extent than Unita- 
rianism, the future services of Mr. 
Williams were dispensed with. 
While at Highgate, our author 
had published an Elementary Trea- 
tise on Education, a work abound- 
ing with trails of singular genius, 
but copiously interspersed with 
free-thinking sentiments. These 
were more fully developed in his 
“ Essays on Public Worship,” to 
which was annexed a Farewell 
Sermon to his Congregation, in 
which great asperity appeared pre- 
dominant on certuin subjects, 
Having lost an amiable wife, Mr, 
Williams left Highgate in a state 
and removed to 
Chelsea. While there he formed 
an acquaintance with Dr, Benjamin 
Franklin, at that time tw England, 
and which continued with unabated 
ardour until the American plifoso- 
pher erossed the Atlantic. At the 
suggestion of Franklin, Mr. Wil- 
liams opened a chapel in Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, on the 
universal principles of natural reli- 
gion, 
By this novel speculation he 
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sustained a great pecuniary Toss, 
Hie published. his Lectures tn two 
volumes 4to. On the breaking 
out of the French revolution he 
went over to Paris, was elected an 
honorary member of the national 
assembly, and was consulted by 
Brissot in the formation of the se- 
cond or republican constitution of 
France. He returned to England 
disgusted with the proceedings that 
afterwards were exhibited in the 
capital, and fortunately escaped 
the fangs of the tiger Robespierre. 
Mr. Williams was, for the few last 
years of his life, aricted with 
paralytic stroke. He died at ar 
advanced age, in 1816. 

Mr. Wiltiams. was the fonnder of 
that noble institution, the literary 
fund, which was occasioned by 
the following circumstance. Mr. 
Floyer Sydenham, the translator of 
Pluto, a man of pre-eminent ta- 
lents, was for a small debt impri- 
soned in a lock-up house, where he 
died. Mr. Williams formed a 
small society of gentlemen for the 
purpose of raising a fund for dis- 
tressed authors and their families. 
By degrees it annually increased 
in members, and, under the benign 
auspices of the Prince Regent, it 
has now become one of the mest 
distinguished charitable instita- 
tious in the British empire. 


LPP 


On the evil Tendency of frequent 
Prosecutions. 


*€ So Justice, while she winks at crimes, 
Stumbles ou Innocence sometimes.” 


Hudibras, part I. canto 2, 
lines 1178, 1179, 

Towakpbs the close of the last 
year [ noted the circumstance of 
Lord Cawdor and the Grand Jury 
of the county of Pembroke having 
presented, as a nuisance, the pre- 
vailing disposition to malicious, or 
vexatious and frivolous, criminal 
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prosecutions, an evil of great mag- 
nitude, inasmuch as it amounts to 
a perversion of the laws of the 
country from their rightful uses, 
and renderivg them the instruments 
of private vengeance, or wanton 
malevolence. 

When a nation increases in po- 
pulation, itis natural that crimes 
should increase ;—but it certainly 
becomes an high offence to practise 
undue methods to multiply them : 
and it is a melancholy consideration 
to reflect that such proofs of de- 
pravity exist. 

The gentlemen of the county of 
Pembroke have set a noble ex- 
ample, and deserve the thanks of 
their country for discountenancing 
this malignant spirit, which can 
have no other tendency than to 
produce exasperation, and to prove 
utterly destructive of those kind 
feelings which it is so especially 
desirable that the various orders of 
society should entertain with re- 
gard to each other. 

It cannot be supposed that the 
county of Pembroke is more 
tainted than other counties :—I 
fear the infection is but too ge- 
neral ; and I would willingly hope, 
that as the disease has become ap- 
parent, so will some remedy be 
found and adopted, to repress at 
least, if not extirpate, the conta- 
gion. Though 1 would not at- 
iempt, invidiously, to point out 
other parts of the kingdom as 
equally culpable in this particular, 
yet I cannot refrain, in justice, 
from making honourable mention 
of the county of Northumberland, 
as being peculiarly remarkable for 
correctness and exemplary manners, 
and observing, that I have never 
once heard therein of the offence 
here censured. 

Let it be remembered that the 
sincerely virtuous character never 
indulges mean and base suspicions : 
—not soon offended, it is never im- 
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placable, and even unwillingly 
secks to recover its own, at the 
expence of the ruin of another; 
to which it ean scarcely be roused, 
unless by the provocation of har- 
dened guilt; of andacious defiance. 

Justice and Mercy are not to be 
disunited ; and a faithful regard to 
their dictates will be found to be 
the best means of discouraging 
vice, and promoting the real inte- 
rest of every community. 

_ For, as Archdeacon Paley welt 
observes of Truth and Honesty *, 
that they are apt to neglect agp 
pearances; they are consequently 
always in danger of falling victims 
to malice, and cannot be too faith- 
fully guarded by the protecting 
wisdom + of virtuous grand ju- 
ries, 

PHEMIUS. 
London, 
January 25, 1819, 


* “ Truth, like Honesty, neglects ap- 
pearances.” Archdeacon Paley’s Evi- 
dences, vol. I]. p. 84. 

+ While so great is the prevalence of 
perjury,-jurymen should be especially 
cautious in receiving oaths as evidence of 
facts, and should weigh well their cre- 
dibility before they admit them as 
proofs. 

The writer of these remarks heard the 
present Lord Chancellor Eldon, then 
sitting on the Bench, utter these words 
with great energy, pending a cause ; “If 
gentlemen will swear in this manner, no 
man’s life or property can be safe.’”’ 'This 
was in London. 

Such a speech, from so just a judge, 
deserves to be kept in perpetual rememe 
brance. 


DR. WATTS. 

THis eminent divine was of so 
extremely mild a disposition, and 
so averse from dissension, that 
when reproached by a friend for not 
having severely reprimanded a man 
who had done him a serious injury, 
he exclaimed, “I wish, my dear 
sir, you would do it for me.” 
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(Continued from page 59.) 
“ Ou God!” said Mrs. Gilman, 


«¢ Tam now in the house of massa- 
cre! Had I net been a rash girl, 
I might be happy and free in my 
own dear country. What have 
I not suffered for Colonel Gilman ! 
but do I forget he is perhaps now 
no more, and my best friend, per- 
haps, dying. 

Mrs. Gilman shook off her ter- 
rors and regrets, and looking wild- 
ly round, observed a small cistern 
with water, and several flaggons 
ranged on a shelf above it. Plung- 
ing one of these in the cistern, 
she passed the mangled carcasses 
with desperate courage, and found 
her way back to the room she first 
entered. Drawing near to Mrs. 
Wortesley, all signs of life were 
fled. Mrs. Gilman fell on her 
knees. 

“ Father of Mercies! am I alone 
living in this frightful place. Oh 
take me to thyself !’’—Voices re- 
sounding through the edifice over- 
came her forced fortitude. She 
fell beside Mrs. Wortesley. The 
voices proceeded from two officers, 
and a few seamen, talking, as they 
followed the light that led the fair 
adventurers. “Lieut. Owen soon 
recognized the features of his aunt, 
Mrs. Wortesley, and raising up 
the breathless corse, discovered her 
ribs broken on one side. The other 
officer laid Mrs. Gilman on a bed, 
which it seemed Mrs. Wortesley 
was trying to reach, when she fell 
before it. He was amazed to see 
this delicate female—lovely even 
in the semblance of death—with 
her feet and vestments bathed in 
blood. Several deep cuts were vi- 
sible; but those gashes could not 
have caused such a copious effu- 
sion, The wind had dried the 
brine from her muslin wrapper ; 
but the crimson staius were still 
Vol. II—March, 1839. 
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wet, A faint pulsation could be 
discerned on pressing her heart; 
but it seemed the tide of life had 
retreated from the extremities. 
Considering how to render further 
aid, while he applied friction to 
her cold hands and arms, horror 
supplanted all other ideas at the 
return of the seamen sent to rouse 
the people of the house. The 
British tars with characteristic tm 
dignation execrated the savages, 
whom any injury could provoke 
to embrue their hands in the blood 
of unarmed wounded men. Mr. 
Owen turned from the remains of 
his aunt at this shocking detail. 
He and his companion now under- 
stood why the surgical apparatus 
was there. The buitding had been 
employed by the French as an hos- 
pital, and this was the surgeon’s 
room. The Portuguese peasantry, 
in revenge for the ravages of their 
countrymen, had butchered those 
defenceless patients ; and probably 
were interrupted in plundering the 
premises by the noise of the Bri- 
tish soldiery that escaped from the 
frigate. This conjecture was right. 
Those men, having got safe to 
land, began to reflect they had 
escaped death by casualty, only to 
incur the mortal sentence of a 
court-martial for insubordination. 
The sole hope of mercy was in 
hastening to Lisbon and surren- 
dering to their commanders. They 
arrived just before the battle of 
Vimeira, and obtained pardon in 
recompence of their conspicuous 
services on that memorable day. 
The sailors were also forgiven, as 
it appeared their officers were not 
in a state to enforce obedience, 
and some powerful friends of the 
deceased captain of the frigate did 
not wish to tarnish his former fame, 
by exposing the errors of ines 
briety. 

Having satisfied the reader on 
those points, we shall return te 
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Mrs. Gilman. Except continuing 
to chafe her person, the two offi- 
cers could afford no other assist- 
ance, until the men came back 
from a search for refreshments. 
They spoke of the events a few 
hours had produced, lamenting that 
complaisance to Colonel Gilman 
had tempted them to excess re- 
pugnant to their inclinations and 
habits. They were left fast asleep, 
leaning on the table, when the rest 
of the company rushed up stairs, 
and but for the screams of a fe- 
male from. a small state-room near 
the cabin, must have perished. 

“ ¥es,” said Mr. Owen, “ that 
unhappy creature was Louisa Jer- 
vas, who occasioned so much dis- 
tress to the lady now on that bed. 
I am certain this is Mrs. Gilman, 
the dearest friend of my ever-re- 
gretted aunt.” 

“ You know I only joined the 
regiment just as you were embark- 
ing,” replied his companion. “ I 
have heard much good of Mrs. 
Gilman, but never saw her.”’ 

« But did you not observe how 
the distracted Louisa threw her- 
self overboard, finding the ship de- 
serted ?” 

“I did, and wished to prevent 
her. I wished to offer her the 
help, which every man of common 
humanity would render to the fair 
in cases of emergency, but she 
pushed me away, and plunged her- 
self in the waves.” 

Some wine, fruits, and bread 
were brought from the nearest ba- 
bitations. An old seaman directed 
the youthful officers to open Mrs. 
Gilman’s teeth, and give her, in 
very small quantities, a glass full 
of port. Her recollection was re- 
stored. She comprehended all that 
was said, but could not move, nor 
open her eyes; nor did she wish 
to speak, while making up her 
mind how to act among strangers, 
whose voices and conversation as- 
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sured her not one was of her owrt 
sex. Mr, Owen addressed his 
companion as “ my lord,” and how 
unspeakable the comfort for Mrs. 
Gilman, when he added “ Lord 
Dudley.”” She had often been 
charmed with Lady Jemima Mel- 
bourne’s high praises of her fa- 
vourite cousin. Her feelings be- 
came composed, and overcome by 
fatigue, agitation, grief, and anx- 
iety, sleep suspended: her cares, 
Lord Dudley had desired one of 
the men, if possible, to procure 
some yards of new broad cloth, as 
that must be clean, and if new: 
cloth could not be had, to bring 
any other decent covering. He 
obtained some cloth at an exorbi- 
tant price, but Lord Dudley paid 
it with vast satisfaction to wrap 
the interesting friend of Lady Je- 
mima Melbourne. She was sud- 
denly awoke by the hoarse sum- 
mons of a sailor, calling Lord 
Dudley to persuade the Portuguese 
to give christian burial to the mur- 
dered French. 

Mrs. Gilman had been dreaming 
of the sorrows that so long cor- 
roded her heart, and before she 
was quite awake, articulated in a 
tone of agony, 

“ Colonel Gilman you see Ma- 
dalena, not Louisa.” 

Her own words roused her slum- 
bering faculties. She had risen 
in speaking, but now recalled to 
a sense of her situation, she co- 
vered her face with her hands, and 
bursting into tears, sat down on a 
beneh. ; 

The honest tar, supposing the 
lady. wept her husband’s fate, 
stepped over a bruised messmate 
who lay snoring on the ground, 
and offered rude, but well meant 
consolation, without observing that 
Mrs. Gilman’s anguish increased 
with every sentenge he uttered. 

The Colonel to be sure was like 
any thing but himself. He was 


























‘blackened, and splintered, and 
torn, and was known only by some 
tatters of his uniform, and what 
‘of that, he got his death by 
gunpowder; the very order to go 
aloft that any British soldier or 
sailor would choose, if the Great 
Commander put a choice before 
him,”’ 

Lord Dudley wished to interrupt 
this harangue, but Mrs. Gilman 
beseeched his lordship to let the 
kind hearted speaker inform her 
of particulars she was anxious to 
‘know. Looking round she en- 
quired for Mrs. Wortesley, and the 
sailor brushed up nearer, encou- 
raged by her recent approbation, 
saying, 

« The worthy lady was sleeping 
in Portuguese ground close by her 
husband. He was found when they 
went along the shore searching for 
the living and the dead, To be 
sure they would both like better to 
lie in the earth of old England, 
but every man and every woman 
must take their fate, They were 
now going to do their best for the 
French that got such foul play.” 
Mrs. Gilman shuddered. Lord 
Dudley saw she could not support 
that theme, and bid the sailor 
awake his sleeping companion, and 
then ask Mr. Owen to come in. 
His lordship requested Mr. Owen 
to stay with Mrs. Gilman, and 
added that the bruised sailor would 
wait their commands, while he 
went out to talk to the priest, 
who it seemed understood French. 
When his lordship went out, he 
found the people dispersed. It 
was now near evening, and all that 
could be done, was again to send 
for the priest. The messenger 
could not prevail with him to come 
sooner than very early next morn- 
‘ing. Mrs. Gilman, accompanied 
by Lord Dudley, Mr. Owen, and 
the sailors, passed another night 
‘in the surgeon’s room, for not one 
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of the female attendants his lord- 
ship hired at great wages, would 
enter the house while one bone of 
a French ravager remained under 
the roof. Independent of visual 
impressions, Lord Dudley was 
powerfully attracted to Mrs. Gil- 
man by their common friendship 
for Lady Jemima Melbourne, and 
the night passed in talking of her 
ladyship and the countess ; and of 
Lady Susan Berlington and her 
family. Lord Dudley had brought 
letters of introduction from them, 
but they had shared the wreck 
of the frigate. The priest came 
early, aud by an order for a large 
sum from a banker at Lisbon was 
induced to collect the peasantry, 
and to inhume the mangled French, 
He also undertook to procure a 
vessel to convey the British to 
head-quarters, and hoped in a few 
hours she would be ready to sail. 

When the bodies of the French 
were removed, the Portuguese 
women brought baskets of apparel 
for Mrs. Gilman. She was greatly 
affected hy those attentions from 
Lord Dudley, aud when the gen- 
tlemen and sailors left the apart- 
ment, arrayed herself in comfort» 
able attire. Afternoon approach- 
ed, and Mrs, Gilman became very 
uneasy, as neither the officers nor 
sailors returned. ‘Two of the men 
soon appeared with a new set of 
bedding for Mrs, Gilman, and hired 
beds for her women. The vessel 
could not be equipped and vic- 
tualled till too late for embarking 
that night. The gentlemen and 
sailors were to lodge in the upper 
story. In about an hour Lord 
Dudiey and Mr. Owen sent to ask 
leave to wait upon Mrs. Gilman. 
They explained the unavoidable 
detention, but the ship would cer- 
tainly be ready by the earliest 
dawn. Lord Dudley admired Mrs, 
Gilman, pale and motioniess, and 
now, when the tender loveliness of 
02 
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her form, and the graceful mild 
dignity of her deportment, were set 
off by an elegant mourving dress, 
he thought Lady Jemima Mel- 
bourne had not a talent for ade- 
quate description of female heauty. 
Mrs. Gilman made coffee for her 
assiduous friends, and they all re- 
tired early to much-wanted rest. 
A pilot called them up betimes, 
The breeze, though light, was fa- 
vourable. Lord Dudley expressed 
lively concern that no carriage 
could be procured to take Mrs. 
Gilman to the quay, but her coun- 
trymen would feel great pleasure 
in carrying her. The litter, borne 
by four stout sailors, was at the 
door. Mrs. Gilman’s feet were so 
lacerated, she must accept this 
conveyance. The port was dis- 
iant about three miles, and on the 
way Mrs. Gilman contemplated 
the sublime uprise of the sun, over 
a landscape ascending with awful 
grandeur in towering cliffs, gra- 
dually declining to grassy hills ; 
or suddenly sweeping in low vales, 
cloathed by flowery pastures; or 
rich masses of foliage, vivid with 
glittering dew drops; while the 
vine-dresser’s song enlivened the 
scene, The weather was delight- 
ful, and Lord Duidley blessed the 
dying gales, as they hardly rippled 
the surface of the ocean, and pro- 
longed an intercourse, unrestrained 
by the cold etiquette of society, 
but regulated by decorums tliat 
might satisfy the most scrupulous 
delicacy. Mrs. Gilman relied on 
Mr. Owen, almost as a_ brother, 
and Lord Dudley was—ihe favou- 
rite cousin of Lady Jemima Mel- 
bourne, for to this prepossession 
the young widow ascribed that 
pleasure she received from his 
lordship’s attentions, He had in- 
formed Mrs. Gilman, Lady Jemima 
was to be married next month to 
the object of her fondest prefe- 
rence, and she almost asked hers 
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self, could Lady Jemima prefer any 
man to Lord Dudley ? An awning 
which protected them from noon- 
day heats, permitted our voyagers 
to spend great part of the time on 
deck, and the golden radiance of 
the sun, reflected on the tranquil 
bosom of the deep, or the many- 
tinted clouds of evening, charmed 
the eye, while Lord Dudley and 
Mr. Owen, with their flutes or 
clarinets, soothed the ear in soft 
melodies, or the sweet music of 
gaiety and hope swelled over the 
undulating waters. When their 
vessel entered the Tagus, Lord 
Dudley asked permission to en- 
quire if Mrs. Gilman had any fe- 
male friends at Lisbon. With a 
starting tear, she owned her ac- 
quaintance was limited to the offi- 
cers of the regiment, 

“ Then allow me to offer you 
an introduction to my sister, Lady 
Anne Sackville. She has been more 
than two years at Lisbon, on ac- 
count of her youugest daughter’s 
health. His Lordship sent a note 
to Lady Anne by the first boat 
that went to the quay. Her lady- 
ship came to receive Mrs. Gilman 
in her carriage. Lord Dudley 
passed at his sister’s house all the 
time he could spare from military 
duties, but he did not, could not, 
always sce the magnet that drew 
him thither, except when the con- 
sequences of her late perils abated, 
Ambrosial sweets of the purest en- 
chantiment breathed around, when- 
ever Mrs, Gilman could appear, 
but many months elapsed before 
Lord Dudley ventured to disclose 
his ardent sentiments. His lord- 
ship had much to perform and to 
suffer, ere he returned to England, 
a mutilated hero. He lost a limb 
at the battle of Corunna, but in 
gaining Madalena, all disasters 
were overbalanced. Her fortune 
was now at her own disposai, and 
even her aged guardian and friend 
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Mr. Jessop, who considered titles 
without individual merit a bauble, 
highly approved of Lord Dudley’s 
suit. Mrs, Gilman still resided 
with Lady Anne Sackville; and 
when Lord Dudley came home 
disabled, his sister offered him her 
house and her attendance. Her 
ladysiip said one day to Mrs. Gil- 
man, 

“T wish my dear, you would 
partake with me the charge of 
an invalid who calls me by your 
name, oftener than my own ;—a 
sure proof that he thinks more of 
you than of his sick nurse?” 

With all her soul rising to her 
eyes, Mrs, Gilman responded, 

“ Must | solicit for the office ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BUCCANEERS. 

No productions of the press 
have so variously and essentially 
benefited the fair as periodical 
publications. They have disse- 
minated useful knowledge, and 
exhaustless amusement to thou- 
sands, who without the stimuius 
and assistance they afford would 
never, perhaps, have escaped be- 
yond tle confines of ignorance 
and frivolity. If knowledge ope- 
rates as a guide to the personal 
sensations ;—if mistakes and errors 
in conduct can be prevented or 
corrected by furnishing clear lights 
to the understanding, it is cer tainly 
a most important vehicle ef infor- 
mation, which presents historical 
and physiological facts, purified 
from all grossness, and. abridged 
fron tiresome prolixity,—imbuing 
the mind with delightful and salu- 
tary excitations of feeling, and 
laudable motives of ction, even 
in early youth; to an amount far 
exceeding what all the observa- 
tions and incideuts of a whole life 
could amass, for persons who have 
weglected the rapid accession of 
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ideas that may be acquired by 
reading. A fev brilliant extracts 
from standard books; some pas- 
sages in history or biography ; or 
a description of the rich and splen- 
did gifts of nature to other coun- 
tries, may create a relish for more | 
circumstantial intelligence, and 
open to the fair sex sources of 
entertainment, which age and in- 
firmity cannot rob of their powers 
to delight; and, comparing with 
their own, ‘the modes of existence 
in which multitudes have proceed- 
ed from the cradle to the grave, 
they may adopt the practices they 
approve, commiserate the dis- 
tresses from which they have been 
exempted, and raise their hearts 
in gratitude to Providence, for 
their happier destiny 

When ladies shudder with hor- 
ror and repugnance at recitals of 
the cruelties perpetrated by Bar- 
bary corsairs, they should be also 
aware that only two centuries have 
elapsed, since hordes of adventurers 
from civilized Europe were marine 
robbers, stained with crimes never 
surpassed by barbarian monsters of 
atrocity. 

The splendid successes of the 
Spaniards in the New World, 
awakened the cupidity of despe- 
radoes from Europe. They fitted 
out :rmed ships to lie in wait for 
the galleons wafting treasures from 
Peru and Mexico to the parent 
country, and to secure supplies of 
food and water for their crews, 
they exterminated a Spanish gar- 
rison at Hispaniola, where they 
made a formidable settlement, and 
employed, in hunting the wild cat- 
tle, every interval of their mari- 
time expeditions, They soon 
thought of the expediency of di- 
viding their force into portions, 
going in rotation to scour the 
ocean, and attending to cultivate 
the fertile soil, or to pursue the 
numerous herds of cattle that re- 
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treated: before them to the woods. 
Le Grand, a Norman pirate, in- 
duced many daring men to join 
him from the new formed West 
India colonies, and continued for 
twenty. years to infest the Ame- 
rican seas. The legends of ro- 
mance can hardly parallel their 
valorous exploits, or the profusion 
and extravagance which soon dis- 
sipated the spoil obtained by the 
most perilous exposure of their 
lives. Pierre Franc, a native of 
Dunkirk, and Bartholomew, a Por- 
tuguese, performed prodigies of 
personal prowess. Montbar, a 
gentleman ef good family from 
Languedoc, while yet a_ child, 
panted to emulate those wild 
achievements; but the high-soul- 
ed high-born champion soon sunk 
into the ferocious pirate, through 
the influence of debauched and 
ruthless associates. Francis |’Olo- 
nois succeeded to Montbar in dis- 
tinction; and Henry Morgan, 
generally designated Sir Henry 
Morgan, became more famous than 
either. When a boy he eloped 
from his father, and went to Bar- 
badoes. His master treated him 
ill, and in a few months sold him 
into bendage. During his servi- 
tude he heard much of the gal- 
Jantry, the wealth, and wonderful 
exploits of the Buccaneers; and 
resolved to join them whenever he 
could recover his liberty. He 
soon eclipsed all his predecessors 
in the extent, difficulty, and pros- 
perity of his undertakings against 
the Spanish settlements in South 
America. A predatery warfare at 
sea could not satisfy his ambition. 
He attacked fortresses, and was 
seldom repulsed. In the capture 
of a garrison on the coast of Pa- 
nama, a lady of high rank and 
dazzling beauty fell into his hands, 
She had lately arrived from Spain 
with her father, and was destined 
for the arms of an old grandee, 


Morgan was young, supcrlatively 
handsome, and a conqueror, en- 
riched by immense booty. He 
offered marriage ; but the pure 
mind of the lovely Iberian sicken- 
ed with aversion from an alliance 
with rapine and every vicious li- 
cense. Morgan was inspired with 
a passion that seemed to refine 
and dignify his soul, He treated 
the lady with every mark of re- 
spect, declaring that he beheld in 
her a spirit which no reverse of 
fortune could degrade, and he 
vowed she should be the guardian 
aud dictatress of all his future con- 
duct. He assigned her a sepa- 
rate house, a retinue of servants, 
and every homage due to her 
condition and merit; but he never 
relinquished the determination to 
gain her affections, or to carry her 
away as his prize, if she would not 
voluntarily share his fate. He 
prolenged his slay at Panama, 
until his men became impatient. 
Still he could not so far surmount 
the restraints esteem and genuine 
love had imposed, as to urge his 
fair captive with alarming impor- 
tunity. He prevailed with his 
banditti to engage in a small en- 
terprise, giving to themselves his 
share of the plunder, He re- 
mained with the lady, and endea- 
voured, by artful encroachments, 
to relax her scruples, His people 
returned victorious. They spent 
a week in riot, and again were 
clamorous for a return to - their 
own island. Worked up almost 
to madness, by conflicting pas- 
sions, Morgan visited the lady, 
and attempting freedoms her deli- 
cacy could not brook, her over- 
awing firmness and lofty com- 
posure staggered his desperate 
resolves, 

“ Morgan!” said she, “ your 
treatment of me since I became 
your captive does honour to your 
manhood, and to your country. 
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Do not compel me to change my 
opinion,” 

. He retired abashed, but soon 
returned, Disappointment had 
only. increased the ardour of his 
purpose ; but for this emergency 
the lady was prepared. 

‘ Tnfamous man,” said she, 
“this dagger shall be my pro- 
tector. I will not send thee to 
thy last account—but I shall die 
in defence of my honour —and 
tremendous must be the vengeance 
of heaven on thee, who hast left 
me no alternative between suicide 
and a calamity worse than death,” 

Morgan, enraged, ordered the 
lady toa dungeon, pretending he 
had detected her in a correspond- 
ence with his enemies. His per- 
secution could not shake the for- 
titude of this Spanish Lucretia. 
Providence interposed for her re- 
lease. A few of Morgan’s men 
proposed to him to get all the 
treasure on board his own ship, and 
to set sail for Jamaica, leaving the 
rest of the Buccaneers to shift for 
themselves. While engaged in 
this perfidy to his companions in 
arms, Morgan had been less vigi- 
lant in guarding the lady. She 
escaped to the woods, and though 
the Buccaneers set fire to Panama, 
she overcame her misfortunes, and 
rejoined her father. Vanhorn, a 
Dutchman, was elected leader of 
the Buccaneers whom Morgan had 
deserted. He was a man of sig- 
nal intrepidity. In the heat of an 
engagement he ranged over his 
ship, putting to death all the men 
who betrayed a sign of fear. This 
dreadful diseipline deterred the 
faint-hearted from entering his 
service, but made him the idol of 
the brave, with whom he shared 
his plunder, or his convivial joys, 
with frank liberality. He was 
joined by Grammont, Jonque, 
Lawrence de Graff, and Godfrey, 
whose courage and conduct gained 
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immortal memory. They pillaged 
Vera Cruz, and projected an inva- 
sion of Peru; but, instead of act- 
ing in concert, they separated, 
ravaged many rich towns, and 
then giving themselves up to riot 
and debauchery, allowed the Sna- 
niards time to prepare for resiste 
ance, Grammont besieged Cam- 
peachy.. The citadel, after hold- 
ing out with valorous pertinacity, 
was abandoned by its defenders, 
except one gun, which continued 
to annoy the pirates. . This piece 
of ordnance was served by an 
Englishman, who resolved rather 
to die, than to desert his post.— 
Grammont knew how to appreciate 
such heroic fidelity. He gave 
orders to spare the life of that 
noble spirited man, and set him at 
liberty, with all his effects, to 
whieh he added valuable presents. 
William, Prinee of Orange, and 
King of England, had the wis- 
dom and humanity to convert the 
misapplied intrepidity of the Buc- 
cancers to beneficial purposes, by 
intrusting the most distinguished 
commanders with civil and mili- 
tary employments in the colonies, 
Other nations followed the exam- 
ple, and the formidable robbers of 
the sea became peaceful subjects, 
In many instances met of talent 
might be reclaimed from debasing 
pursuits, by similar generosity in 
their superiors. 
B, G. 
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AULD ROBIN GRAY 
IN REAL LIFE, 


THE recorder of this fact read 
with indescribable emotion, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for last 
May, a letter from the celebrated 
Mr. Colin M‘Iare, dated from 
Lochgare. The perusal excited 
feelings similar to the impression 
made on the successor of Captain 
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Cook, by meeting at Askwata, 
an old pewter spoon with the Lon- 
don stamps. The writer had been 
more than forty years ago a happy 
guest with kind relatives at Loch- 
gare ; and the paternal castle lay 
within twelve miles of that place. 
The distressful case of the lady 
mentioned by Mr. M‘Laurin, had 
been often heard from her most in- 
timate friend, then approaching to 
the age of fourscore, and the tears 
of sympathizing youth had min- 
gled with the weeping recollections 
of that venerable matron, The lady 
was the only child of a younger bro- 
ther of a laird. His patrimony was 
what in Scotland is called a wad+ 
setoflands. By this lucrative lease, 
and grazing cattle, he became rich, 
His wife died when their daughter 
was an infant; but a widowed aunt 
took charge of her, and of the do- 
mestic affairs. The widow had an 
only son a few years older than 
Miss Brought up under 
the same roof, they became more 
dear to each other than brother 
and sister. The youth was ex- 
pected to inherit a considerable 
sum of money, the reversion of 
an estate forfeited by the political 
delinquency of his ancestor, but 
sold to an adherent of King Wil- 
liam in trust for the true heir, and 
the rents were faithfully paid to 
him ina foreign country ; where, 
by application to commerce, he 
amassed wealth. His son retarn- 
ed to Scotland, married the aunt 
of our heroine, and bequeathed to 
his only offspring a provision which 
inctined the father to favour his 
attachment. The young gentle- 
man’s mother was equally desirous 
to have for a daughter-in-law the 
girl she had reared, and from whom 
she experienced filial love and de- 
ference. They were to be married 
whenever Mr. attained the 
age of twenty-one. That period 
drew near, but his mother’s death 











postponed Mr. —_--—’s nuptials; 
and before six months, the person 
in whose hands his money was 
settled, by engaging in the rebel- 
lion 1715, was ruined, and a fugi» 
tive. Miss ’s father, ig- 
norant of business, omitted the 
hecessary measures for recovering 
this debt, or perhaps. was unwil- 
ling to connect his daughter with 
a young man in circumstances so 
precarious. He advised that for 
some years he: should try his for- 
tune in the plantations, as our 
West India colonies were then 
called. Miss — would have 
shared his fate. She urged her 
father te remember he was only 
unfortunate ; and in no degree less 
worthy of her than before he was 
bereft of property. Her father 
remained inflexible. The youth 
departed. Miss had many 
suitors, but she peremptorily ree 
jected them all. 

Years passed without any intel- 
ligence of her lover. At length 
her father informed. her he was 
no more, She wore weeds for 
him, and sunk into profound me- 
lancholy. Her father urged her 
to select a partner, whose ten- 
derness might recal her to sere- 
nity, if not to cheerfulness. He 
represented that her grief border 
ed upon derangement, and he must 
insist upon a speedy marriage to 
save her from a total wreck of in- 
tellect. She became apparently 
vivacious and gay——but her father 
having several times found her 
weeping immoderately, told her 
that he now saw through her 
affected merriment, which she as- 
sumed only to gain his consent te 
her remaining single. In a few 
months he appeared in sad dejec- 
tion. His daughter enquired the 
cause. He confessed he was almost 
a beggar, and would be quite des- 
titute if she refused her hand to a 
worthy clergyman, who was able 
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to maintain them both, and to pro- 
vide handsomely for children, if Pro- 
vidence bestowed that blessing.— 
Miss—- said she was ready to obey. 
The morning after her marriage 
she got up very early, and coming 
down stairs, imagined she beheld 
the spirit of her lover coming to 
upbraid her for giving herself to 
another. She addressed him as 
an inhabitant of the other world. 
He clasped her in his arms; and 
more dire than death was now the 
conviction that he still existed on 
earth. A paralytic shock deprived 
her of speech; and though she sur- 
vived eighteen years, her language 
was intelligible only to familiar 
acquaintances. Her lover bad 
prospered, and hastened home to 
see her; though, to the many let- 
ters he wrote, no reply was re- 
turned. He always suspected her 
father of some treachery, and acquil- 
ted his beloved cousin of incon- 
stancy. Nor was he too suspicious 
of the one, or too trustful of the 
other. The daughter was un- 
changeable. The father had feigu- 
ed poverty, only to work upon her 
duteous affections. The afflicted 
lover severely reproached his uncle, 
and the minister. He mortified 
the old gentleman, by shewing him 
he was much richer than the per- 
son he had taken for a son-in-law; 
and concluded by saying, he would 
immediately go to the Plantations, 
and return no more. All the repara- 
tion he asked for the most unmerited 
injury, was to be allowed twenty- 
four hours with his cousin, to try if 
her speech and reason could be 
restored. He had applied to me- 
dicine abroad, and never could 
have a patient so dear and inte- 
resting. Her nurse alone should 
have access to her chamber, and 
assist in applying the remedies he 
prescribed. Oft, indeed, did the 
lady lament that her lover recalled 
her from insensibility. She was a 
Vol, II— March, 1819. 
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submissive wife, and attentive mo- 
ther; and, except to the lady from 
whom the writer received her story, 
never alluded to the sorrow that 
preyed upon her mind. After the se- 
cond year of her wedded life, she 
ceased to speak on the subject, but 
never was seen to smile; and, as she 
could not articulate distinctly, her 
husband indulged her in the wish 
to siay constantly at home. Her 
father was deservedly miserable. 
He lived but fifteen months, and 
continually repined that he had 
deceived his daughter into wretch- 
eduess, and disappointed her of 
affluence and happiness. 


a te el 


AMEIDA, 
A fact to which the late Mr. 


Fox often referred in his stric- 

tures upon the Marriage Act. 

AMEIDA married an amiable and 
virtuous young woman he loved, 
but whose birth was not equal to 
his. At the end of one year they 
had a daughter, as the fruit of 
their love; but this tender union 
was in a short time cruelly dis- 
turbed by the parents and relations 
of the gentleman, who exclaimed 
against his marriage as clandes- 
tine, and obtained against the un- 
happy young man an order from 
the Pope; by virtue of which they 
tore him from the arms of his 
spouse, and conducted him a pri- 
soner to the castle of St. Angelo. 
A process was immediately iusti- 
tuted for annulling the marriage. 
The gentleman tried every means 
possible to prove that his marriage 
was valid; and to make it tho- 
roughly ratified, his wife also Went 
with ber daughter in her arms, and 
threw herself at the feet of ber 
judges; but in vain. A sentence 
was at last pronounced annulling 
the marriage; obliging that mo- 
ther,~—- that inconsolable wife, to 
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write to her husband, with her own 
hand, the fatal news of their eter- 
nal separation. Oppressed with 
the most cruel despair, she thus 
wrote to him: 

“I find myself under the dire 
necessity of renouncing those sweet 
and sacred bonds, which till now 
have held our hearts firmly united ; 
but I resign myself with the less 
repugnance, from a consideration 
that this afflicting disruption of our 
fates will be the means of releasing 
you from a tedious and tyrannical 
captivity. Live free, my adored 
spouse, O live, and take comfort ; 
and, if possible, moderate the pangs 
that must rend our souls in pro- 
nouncing to each other, for the 
Jast time, a name which, until now, 
implied every endearing alliance of 
exalted sentiment, and exquisite 
sensation. Since the mother was 
once all in all to you—since for 
your sake she relinquishes all the 
endearments of life—take a tender 
interest in the daughter she has 
given you. Be to her in place of 
both parents, when the quivering 
hand which now addresses you, 
shall be cold in death. Soon shall 
T cease to encumber your freedom. 
My persecutors, I hope, may be 
satiated by the death of their vic- 
tim ; and I forgive them if they no 
longer invade your peace, Adieu, 
for ever, dearest spouse: for the 
last time, I pronounce the title 
engraven upon my inmost heart. 
Adieu !” 

' Four days after writing this 
letter, the fond wife expired. The 
gentleman was set at liberty, but 
his despair ended in derangement. 
This narrative is not cited to ex- 
cuse imprudent marriages; but to 
deprecate the inconsideration, the 
presumption of youth. The first 
symptom of an attachment, that 
on either side is unlikely to receive 
parental sanction, should be per- 
ceived with alarm, and the youth- 


ful pair ought thenceforth to avoid 
each other. In Britain such violent 
measures could not be attempted as 
those so frequent under arbitrary 
governments, but if a disparity of 
condition creates obstacles to sym- 
pathetic feeling, similarity of taste, 
and habits, or precludes the appro- 
bation of age and experience, or 
contradicts the customs of socicty, 
the event is generally unhappy, 


and often disastrous. 
B. G. 
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Lhe Maniac admonishing 
A DANDY. 


“ Pray do not laugh at that un- 
happy gitl, Mr. Norris. She is 
mild and gentle if addressed with 
kindness ; but, if incensed, her 
tongue is the very scourge of 
satire,’ said Miss Meredith ; and, 
turning to her cousin, Miss Blu- 
mer, continued—“ Dear Harriet, 
speak to her with kindness, and 
do not look askance with that 
ironical air. You would not be so 
cruel as to inflame her unsettled 
mind. Indeed it would be unsafe 
to provoke her wrath.” 

“ ?Pon my honour you astonish 
me,” interrupted Norris, a young 
gentleman formed for better dis- 
tinctions, yet aiming no higher 
than the exterior graces of an ex- 
quisite—* ?Pon my honour you 


amaze me,”’ he repeated. “ Could | 


not I protect you and Miss Blu- 
mer, though every plume in that 
strange creature’s hat, shot up 
into daggers and cimeters.”’ 

The maniac laughed in a tone 
of the most scornful derision, and 
darting her eyes upon Norris, ex- 
claimed, “ Poor boy, you do well 
to ask the question—for indeed 
the point is very doubtful. The 
world is turned upside down. It 
reels in my brain—and dizzied and 
whirling though I feel my head— 
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my eye-balls—I see it is now the 
fashion for the ladies to be va- 
liant in defence of the dandies, 
when they fancy themselves in 
peril.” 

“ Dandies !”’ reiterated Norris ; 
“what do you call dandies, my 
charming dear ?” 

« Don’t presume to call me your 
dear,”’ said the maniac; “[ was 
dear to a manly heart—and his 
manliness appeared in his figure 
and in his actions. He could have 
seized such as you between his 
finger and thumb, like a pinch of 
snuff, and crushed you like a cater- 
pillar or a butterfly. But no,— 
my poor dear William would have 
pitied the helplessness of a dan- 
dy.” 

« All this time you have not 
told me what is a dandy, my pretty 
girl?” said Norris. 

“‘ Consult your mirror,” replied 
the maniac; “ and then remember 
I told you the word is derived from 
dandin—the French for a ninny— 
the fool of nature or of fashion— 
the caricature of refinement, that 
considers dress his noblest dis- 
tinction—the——” 

“© Then Julius Cesar was a dan- 
dy,”’ interposed Norris. ‘ Great 
authorities tell us he scratched his 
head with one finger lest he might 
disorder his hair.” 

“‘Ha! my Emperor of modern 
Dandyism, do you compare your- 
self to a hero? I have heard of 
such a splendid personage as Sar- 


danapulus —pray which do you 


most resemble, the Roman or the 
Assyrian ?”” 

“ Too much learning hath made 
thee mad, most erudite daughter 
of Hibernia,”’ said Norris. 

“Mad! mad !” said the enraged 
maniac, “If Iam mad, thou mimic 
of elegance, thou art not wise, and 
thy fortune and finery make thy 
folly more glaring. Mad, mad, 
indeed, effeminate reptile! If I 
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am learned, I acquired learning 
from my William, not by study, 
but because I naire in m 
memory every word that fell from 
lips which never opened bat to 
enchant and improve the hearer. 
Mad !—it is my misfortune, not 
my fault; and if thou hadst in 
thee aught of manhood or generous 
feeling, thou wouldst not reproach 
me with a calamity, from which 
thou art exempted only by the 
weakness of thy intellect. Great. 
wit to madness is allied —but 
Stinted wit creeps on its sluggish 
course,” 

The ladies had repeatedly tried 
to divert the fury of the maniac, 
but she silenced them by signs ; 
and Miss Meredith, acquainted 
with her peculiarities, complied 
with her pantomimic intimations. 
After talking sometime with wild 
incoherence, she wept bitterly ; 
and, sinking into deep dejection, 
apologized to Miss Meredith for 
making her evening walk so un- 
pleasant. 

“ You gave a roof to shelter me. 
I should have staid beneath it, and 
not have run out after you, dear 
creature, to teaze you, and expose 
myself.”” 

“‘ Don’t distress yourself in the 
least, on that account, dear Juliet,’’ 
said Miss Meredith ; ‘but sing us 
a song, and we shall sit down with 
pleasure to hear you.” 

They sat down on the verge of 
a wood, richly hung with cluster- 
ing hazle nuts, canopied by the 
tendrils of flowing and fragrant 
woodbine, aud watered by a purl- 
ing rivulet. The maniac took the 
feathers from her hat, dashed them 
on the ground, and, muttering an 
irregular succession of Trish melo- 
dies, at leugth sung Erin gu brath, 
with a rich liquidity of tones, a 
pathos, that pierced the heart of 
Norris, and tears glistened in his 
eyes, ‘The maniac observed those 
P2 
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indications of genuine feeling, and 
extending her hand, asked forgive- 
ness for the offence of her unruly 
tongue, ‘“ You havea heart,” she 
said, “ oh! why do you mask its 
amiable dictates under the garb of 
an insensible—a self-idolizing dupe 
of vanity ?” 

“ Do you know, Juliet,” said 
Miss Meredith, “ this is the gen- 
tleman that went all the way to 
your own dear country to prevent 
you from being confined in Bedlam, 
and to recover a part of the fortune 
that should have been your’s.” 

* Aye,” subjoined the maniac ; 
“and that would have delivered 
my William from the press-gang, 
if his ship had not sailed for ludia. 
You see I have a memory for good 
and for evil—but I never saw 
Mr. Norris until this precious 
moment.” 

The maniac knelt at the feet of 
Norris. He raised her tenderly. 

“ Now,”’ said she, “ you look 
like my William, He was a gen- 
tleman, and educated like a gen- 
tleman; and those that wished to 
get my inheritance to themselves, 
made us acquainted, and brought 
us together. They foresaw I must 
love him—and love him | did— 
oh, how dearly! We eloped one 
beautiful moonlight hour—we got 
to a sea-port town—the press-gang 
seized my William before he was 
well landed in Englaud. Fatal 
England! but I love the earth that 
is called your native land, my sweet 
Miss Meredith! William had no 
one that knew him to vouch for his 
birth or character. I sat on the 
shore, weeping and wailing, when 
the people sent in pursuit of me, 
traced me out. They cared not 
for Juliet. Poor Juliet was an 
orphan, and had no near relations. 
Her heirs hoped she should be seen 
no more, and wanted only to make 
up aright io her property. Having 
found her, they were going to hurry 





































The Maniac admonishing a Dandy. 


the poor mourner to Bedlam :. bat 
Miss Meredith and her father pass- 
ing by, would not permit this out- 
rage. Miserable as she was they 
took her into their fine carriage, 
and to their own home. Alas ! 
William was gone—gone for ever. 
The man of war had sailed—she 
was wrecked. My head, my heart, 
was nigh bursting—they have since 
throbbed and trembled, and shiver- 
ed and shuddered—but I rave again. 
Good kind Mr. Norris, pardon my 
rudeness ; and oh, be just to your- 
self. Do not seem worse than you 
are. A hint is enough for the 
mind that could ‘so sympathize 
with a wretched stranger, and take 
so much trouble to redress her 
wrongs.” 

Norris did not despise the in- 
vendo. He is no more a dandy, 
and report says he has hopes of 
gaining Miss Meredith, an ines- 
timabie recompence for self-correc- 
tion ! 

We leave it to those that live in 
the great and gay world to deter- 
mine, whether a dandy, or a ra- 
tional, elegant, manly genileman, 
who complies with fashion so far 
as never to be singular, possesses 
the greatest influence with the fair, 
and with the arbiters of true taste 
among his own sex ; and we firmly 
believe, that no youth who con- 
templates dandyism with a sound 
judgment, will ever incur the . 
strictures of such as poor Juliet. 
There is often method in madness, 
and of this species was her de- 
rangement. Perhaps no empiric 
has ever been more successful than 
was our Hibernian in the cure of 
dandyism. If any patient, weary. 
of those symptoms,. desires this 
panacea, we crave leave to recom- 
mend the perusal of Juliet’s pre- 
scription to Mr. Norris. The 
application is easy, and will save 
time, trouble, and expence. 

B. G. 











FEMALE COURAGE. 


Courage in a female may be a 
splendid ornament to the gentler 
virtues. 

In December, 1785, Madame du 
Frenoy embarked with her husband 
at Marseilles, in a tartan for Genoa. 
They had scarcely Jost sight of 
land, when a corsair was discover- 
ed making towards them, and find- 
ing it impossible to escape by flight, 
preparations were made to receive 
him. In vain did M. du Frenoy 
endeavour to prevail on his lady to 
go below; she resolutely refused ; 
and, seizing a sabre, placed herself 
by his side, declaring that she was 
determined to share his fate. M. 
du Frenoy, finding afl arguments 
vain, was obliged reluctantly to 
consent, The Algerine advanced, 
and after a broadside grappled the 
tartan, into which a great party of 
the barbarians entered. The Chris- 
tians, however, received them gal- 
Jantly ; but no words can describe 
the behaviour of Madame du Fre- 
noy. She flew among them with 
her sabre, and with her voice ani- 
mated and cheered the crew. M. 
du Frenoy fell with a pistol bullet 
in his thigh; his lady stood over 
him, and levelled, with one streke 
of her sabre, a young Turk who 
advanced to attack her. The 
pirates were obliged to retreat on 
board their own ship, when they 
cut their grappling, and fell off. 
A smart action now commenced 
with the great gun. Madame du 
Frenoy, after assisting her husband 
down to the surgeon, returned upou 
deck, where she continued encou- 
raging the men, until the corsair, 
tired of his warm reception, sheered 
off. The tartan being much shat- 
tered, returned to Marseilles ; and 
the magistrates being infor med of 
the action, waited on Madame du 
Frenoy, inviting her to the theatre, 
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where she was received with the 
loudest acclamations, and a crown 
of laurel placed on her head by the 
Marquis de St. Christeau. 

B. G,. 


ADVENTURE OF 
MADAME DE SENETAITRE. 


A NOBLE minded cultivated 
woman can seldom be placed in a 
situation where her talents and 
amiable qualities cannot keep pace 
with every exigency. 

Madame de Senetaire, widow of 
the heroic Guy d’ Exuperi, retired 
to the castle of Miramont, where 
she determined to pass the first 
year of mourning ; but superior ta 
prudery, and sanctioned by the 
company of an aged lady, her aunt, 
she did not decline the visits of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry. 
After seme months were elapsed, 
many young cavaliers of the highest 
consideration for rank and martial 
ylory, paid a declared homage to 
her attractions. Several of them 
were with her in the balcony of 
her castle one day, when she saw 
Mentail, the King’s lieutenant, at 
the head of some cavalry, dragging 
to prison a number of Hugonots ; 
Madame de Senetaire shed tears ; 
but seon recolleeted that shedding 
briny torrents would not avail the 
sufferers, and turning to the preux 
cavaliers, said, 

“ You have many times com- 
plained, I give you no opportunity 
prove your desire to serve me. If 
you are sincere, you will permit me 
to lead you to the deliverance of 
those victims. We, ’tis true, are 
Catholics, aud they differ from us 
in religious tenets, but they are 
our fellow- beings. It is for us ta 
consider what “they suffer — not 
what they believe.” 

The nobles, thus called upon by 
beauty, never thought of delibe- 
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rating. They were speedily arm- 
ed; and the widow, equipped as 
an Amazon, was the first ready to 
mount her milk-white charger. A 
gold hilled brand gleamed in the 
sun, waving her followers to spur 
their steeds against Mentail. His 
troops were dispersed, and the 
captives set free. Enraged that a 
woman should compel him to aban- 
don his prey, Mentail collected 
2000 men to besiege the castle of 
Miramont. He was again defeat- 
ed. Henry the Third, incensed 
at the disgrace of his officer, sent 
a chosen band with orders to raze 
the castle of Miramont to the 
ground. This news spread through 
the province, where Madame de 
Senetaire was revered and beloved. 
The noblemen, gentlemen, and pea- 
santry confederated to assist her. 
Henry reftected with more coolness 
upon the hazard of embroiling his 
subjects, for an unmanly triumph 
over a lovely woman, whose offence 
originated in humanity, the great- 
est charm of her sex. He with- 
drew his squadrons, and the lady 
remained unmolested. 
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THE WIFE anp tue WIDOW, 
A NOVEL. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
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LETTER III, 


Mrs. Herbert to Mrs. Stanley. 
Paris, Nov. 15, 1818. 


My pear Mapam, 

In my last I informed you that 
Lady Mortimer was gone to a 
public déjetine, and that Sir Charles 
meant to drink his coffee with me. 
Qur conversation naturally turned 
on the subjects that occupied our 
mninds—indeed most painfully so— 
I scarcely need say I allude to the 
IIness of our dear Louisa, and the 





strange conduct of her mother. 
The General joined us, and I then 
proposed coming myself to Eng- 
Jand: this was objected to by both 
my auditors ; the General was for 
firm measures; his opinion was, 
that Sir Charles should insist on 
Lady Mortimer quitting France at 
his time, and forbid peremptorily 
her visit to the chateau of her 
new-made friend, who is, by-the- 
by, arelation of St. Clair’s, now 
restored to the title of his an- 
cestors, through the influence of 
his fair cousin. Some part of the 
family domains has likewise been 
re-purchased from plebeian hands, 
on which stands the chateau 1 be- 
fore mentioned. Fame speaks of 
it as being most delightfully si- 
tuated, though greatly in want of 
repairs. The pride of aristocracy 
shews itself in a thousand instances 
in the behaviour of the Count, 
which has not been any advantage 
to him in the opinions of us plain 
English folks. The General, who 
hates most unaccountably every 
thing French, and above all a 
French petzt-maitre, insists upon 
it that of all coxcombs on the face 
of the earth they are the least 
supportable. “ Take your wife 
home, Charles,”’ he cried, “ never 
mind her whimpering a little about 
it—the sullens will soon be over, 
and her ladyship out of all danger 
from the contagion of this unprin- 
cipled capital.’’ * All capitals are 
alike dangerous,”’ replied my bro- 
ther, “ to minds thatseek nothing 
in them but amusements.”’ ‘“ None 
so dangerous to her as this,” re- 
plied the General; “ by all means 
take her away from it.””? I saw by 
the looks of Sir Charles that he 
understood the meaning of his 
friend’s observation, though he 
made no answer toit. In short, 
after a long cousultation, in which 
I believe we all felt more than we 
explained to each other, it was 





agreed, at my earnest entreaties, 
that one more effort of persuasion 
should be made on Matilda, in 
order to induce her acquiescence 
with our united wishes; then, if 
she persisted in her refusal, Sir 
Charles and myself were to return 
to England, and leave her ladyship 
under the guardianship of the Ge- 
neral, He, however, did not agree 
with a very gallant grace to the 
proposal, though, as it was to oblige 
us, he made no particular objec- 
tion. The gentlemen left me to 
transact business at their banker’s, 
and when left to myself, my mind 
ran into a train of melancholy re- 
flections on the unnatural conduct 
of Matilda. Her visit will be po- 
sitively prohibited by Sir Charles : 
how it will act on the temper of 
one so little accustomed to contra- 
diction 1 fear to think ; I know op- 
position to her wishes will only 
inflame her pride ; this will most 
likely be fanned into violence by 
the wily Count and his convenient 
cousin, while the very little atten- 
tion that French women (at least 
the fashionable part of society) 
pay to the wishes or commands of 
their husbands, will most likely in- 
duce her to assume the right of 
acting as she pleases. At all 
events, I knew this state of sus- 
pense would soon be over, for the 
next morning was to decide it. I 
passed the day alone, neither Sir 
Charles nor the General returning 
till it was late. Matilda came 
home fatigued, and saying she 
would endeavour to sleep for an 
hour, in order to recover her 
. spirits for an evening party, left 
me. I saw no more of her till I 
heard the carriage draw into the 
court, when looking from the win- 
dow, I perceived, by the light 
from the flambeaux, that the Count 
handed her in, and followed him- 
self. Sir Charles and the General 
supped with me: the agitation of 
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mind under which the former la- 
boured was too apparent to escape 
my observation. Before I left the 
eating-room he rang the bell for 
Matilda’s fille-de-chambre, and 
interrogated her very particularly 
ou many points relating to her 
lady’s parties, and was informed, 
among other things, that she was 
gone toa dress-ball, given at the 
house of a foreign Envoy, and was, 
of course, engayed for part of the 
evening to dance with the Count. 
Sir Charles bit his lip, and, after 
dismissing the attendant, sat some 
time lost in thought. Come, rouse, 
said the General, shake off this 
load of thought, and prepare for 
action; do not suffer your resolu- 
tions to be blown up by an assaulé 
of hysterics, or sapped hy a de- 
luge of tears. Be firm, and my 
life on it you are victorious. At 
least, said his friend, Matilda shall 
find that I will be no longer trifled 
with. I soon after left them, and 
in the morning I heard from my 
woman, who had set up for Lady 
Mortimer, her own attendant being 
indisposed, that she came home 
about three o’clock, alone; that 
she wept bitterly while undressing, 
and seemed to be much agitated ; 
when bidding Davies fetch a blanket 
and counterpane, she put on a 
dressing-gown, and lay down on 
the sofa, saying she could not 
sleep, and she did not wish to dis- 
turb Sir Charles, Before Davies 
left her, she gave particular orders 
that the Count should not be ad- 
mitted in the morning into her 
apartments. I was extremely per- 
plexed; to imagine what could be 
the reason of this sudden change 
was impossible: had he thrown off 
the mask of respectful assiduity, 
and alarmed, by his. presumption, 
both her delicacy and pride, or 
had another beauty attracted his 
admiration, and excited her resente 
ment; and was this only a moe 
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mentary impulse of female indig- 
nation. At breakfast Sir Charles 
juquired what time she came home. 
{ said rather earlier than usual. 
Js she up? was the next question ; 
I replied I did wot know, but I had 
been told she slept in her dressing- 
room. To this he answered, that 
latierly she had frequently done 
so, to avoid his lectures on dissipa- 
tion and late hours. Her orders 
respecting the Count I did not 
meition, for fear of exciting un- 
pleasant surmises. I will go up 
stairs presently, continued my bro- 
ther, and once more try what im- 
pression [ can make on the heart 
of Matilda; this waste of time and 
money I will no longer sanction ; 
she may make me unhappy, but 
she shall net rendcr me contemp- 
tible. I wish you may be saccess- 
ful, said I, and perhaps, if you 
name the arrangements we made 
yesterday, she may prefer going 
with us to staying here with the 
General. I have changed my 
mind, replied Sir Charles: [ will 
aot consent to her staying another 
week in Paris, I cannot leave her 
here with safety; she is too vola- 
tile to be trusted to herself. The 
General would be very little re- 
straint on her conduct, for as she 
sets so little value on my requests, 
it is not likely she will pay much 
deference to his opinions. This 
morning’s conversation shall be 
decisive, for I have determined on 
my plan. Not without well weigh- 
ing its consequences, said I (fear- 
ing what would follow). Do not 
fear, my dear sister, he replied, 
that I shall act otherwise than I 
ought to do. Matilda must go to 
England with me, and renounce 
not only the acquaintance of the 
Count, whom I ever disliked, but 
also all correspondence with any 
part of his family. These points { 
will insist on; but if, in opposition 
to my arguments and wishes, she 
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still persists in continuing heré, 
the consequence be on her own 
head, for I will immediately sepa- 
rate myself entirely from her, For 
heaven’s sake, my dear brother, 
said I, do not decide too hastily 
on a point of such vast import- 
ance; think of the dear children. 
What, said he, with great emotion, 
can they lose by our separation ? 
they cannot miss attentions they 
have never received; for I had 
many painful opportunities of ob- 
serving, before we left England, 
that maternal love yielded in the 
heart of Matilda to personal vanity 
And trust 
me, Julia, he continued, that when 
a woinan can erase from her bosom 
one of the sweetest impressions 
that nature has planted there, and 
neglect its most sacred trust—the 
health and welfare of her offspring, 
—there remains but little hopes of 
her fulfilling the duties of a wife 
either with affection or propriety. 
You must be their mother; rear 
them with your own Alfred, and 
make them like yourself, both 
amiable and virtuous. Oh, said 
I, extremely affected by his man- 
ner, I hope, for all our sakes, Ma- 
tilda will yet be all we wish her to 
be. Never, replied Sir Charles, 
mournfully, as he quitted me to 
seek her. I sat a few minutes 
thinking of the altercation I ex- 
pected to follow the conduct now 
resolved on by my brother, whena 
confused noise, of running and 
hurry alarmed me. I heard Sir 
Charles call loudly on my name 
from the top of the stairs, and I 
immediately followed to Lady Mor- 
timer’s dressing-room. Heavens! 
what a scene presented itself; Ma- 
tilda in fits, held by the female 
servants, and my brother and the 
Count in violent altercation; the 
latter was asserting, upon his ho- 
nour, and with an excess of gesti- 
culation, amounting to grimace, 
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that he had called on her ladyship 
merely to enquire after her health ; 
that he was waiting her appear- 
ance in the anti-room, when a loud 
scream and noise, as if some one 
had fallen, induced him to open 
the door of the dressing-room, 
where he saw Lady Mortimer on 
the floor in a fit, and her woman in 
vain endeavouring to replace her 
on the sofa. Spare yourself any 
further explanations, said Sir 
Charles indignantly, Lady Mor- 
timer’s woman could have rung for 
assistance ; but you and I, Count, 
can settle this business another 
time; only remember that no ex- 
cuses can efface from my recollec- 
tion the indecorous scene I have 
just witnessed here, and while I 
have life and memory I shall never 
cease to think you a cool deliberate 
villain,x— Ma fot en vérité,—no 
parleying, Count, quit this house 
immediately, and never enter it 
again while I am master of it. 
With a shrug and a most profound 
bow he reluctantly obeyed. Still 
Matilda was, or appeared to be, 
insensible. Sir Charles ordered 
the persons attending to bring 
every thing necessary up stairs 
for their lady’s use; and when this 
was done, dismissing all but her 
own woman, Matilda reposing on 
the sofa, he requested me to attend 
him down stairs; I hesitated; let 
me stay, said I, only till she re- 
vives. No, no, said he, impa- 
tiently, there is no danger, she 
will soon recover. He then, re- 
luctantly on my part, led me out 
of the room, after which, to my 
great surprise, he locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket. 
When alone, I requested him to 
inform me why he had been so 
much agitated, and4why he so 
pointedly accused the Count of 
dishonourable intentions. You 
must not, said I, be misled by ap- 
pearances ; and besides, the man-~ 
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ners of these gay folks are allowed 
to be much less under restraint 
than those of our own country 5 
perhaps all this is a bagatelle. 
He shook his head, and, after the 
pause of a moment, said, would 
you think a man innocent that, 
having stopped me on the high- 
way, and purloined my purse, was 
only deterred from taking my life 
also by the fortunate appearance of 
a friend coming to my assistance. 
The Count has basely deprived me 
of the affections of my still lovely, 
and once tenderly beloved Matilda ; 
and when the jewel is gone, what 
is the consolation to me that I 
possess the casket, The entrance 
of the General prevented my reply 
What is the matter, said he, that 
you both look so woe-be-gone ? 
Come, be pacified, I know all the 
story: my valet met one of your 
French puppies, who told him all 
he knew, and perhaps a little 
more; but have a good heart, 
Charles, yours is‘no singular mis 
fortune. No misfortune, said he, 
to have my name handed about as 
a standing jest for fools to laugh at. 
Make yourself easy, cried the Ge- 
neral; the world is: so very good- 
natured on these occasions, that it 
will soon supply them with another 
subject; besides, after all, you are 
offended at nothing but a little 
French gallantry. Nothing, re- 
plied Sir Charles, was it nothing, 
think you, to see my wife reclining 
in the arms of another man—and 
weeping to agony on his bosom— 
and on my sudden and unexpected 
entrance there followed most con 
venient fits, Nothing at all, my 
friend, as times go, replied the 
General, a century back, perhaps, 
such an occurrence might have 
been presumed a proof of criminal- 
ity, but we live at a more enlight- 
ened period, things are differently 
estimated. Have you any solid 
grounds for supposing Lady Mortis 
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mer has acted improperly? No, 
none, replied my brother, and I 
hope, though extremely imprudent, 
that she is not so lost to every prin- 
ciple of delicacy and propriety as to 
yield herself the willing victim of 
criminal indulgence. Perhaps, said 
I, her indisposition was only the 
effect of fatigue, and the Count’s 
entrance into her dressing-room 
as he described it, the effect of 
chance. But chance could not 
conduct him there at all times, 
and at all hours, retorted he. If 
indeed I could think it the effect 
of chance, I would endeavour to 
forget that it had ever occurred. 
You must think so, said the Ge- 
neral, or at least you must appear 
to think so. Very brave soldiers 
are sometimes obliged to plan an 
ambuscade for safety; and if at 
last your worst fears are confirmed, 
I charge you, as you value my 
friendship, not to meet the Count 
on hostile grounds—for remember, 
that by the hazard of your own 
life you could not restore the lost 
reputation of an imprudent woman. 
But if I cannot restore the purity 
of Matilda’s character, cried my 
brother with great energy, I know 
nothing that should prevent me 
from chastizing the villain that 
has injured it. Nonsense all, cried 
the General, you must not fight. 
I am a decided enemy to duelling 
on these occasions: besides, you 
have friends that love you, and 
children that want your care. The 
mention of the children acted like 
a talisman upon his feelings,—he 
leant his head against the chimney, 
and wept like an infant. He soon 
became more tranquil, and I left 
them, ia order to enquire more mi- 
nutely into the particulars that had 
occasioned this scene of distress. 
My own woman knew nothing more 
than she had before told me, and 
Matilda’s fille-de-chambre,a lively 
French girl, that she engaged on 





our arrival at Paris, stated, that 
on her attending her lady in the 
morning she found her very much 
indisposed, and went down stairs 
to procure a little coffee; on 
coming up again she found her on 
the floor.—she called for help, and 
the Count entered; he raised and 
placed her on the sofa, on which 
he supported her while she went 
into another room for water ; that 
in the moment of her absence Sir 
Charles entered, who, on seeing 
the Count endeavouring to recover 
her lady, flew into a most violent 
passion, and accused the Count of 
haying been the whole night con- 
cealed in the apartments, (this 
certainly was wrong, for the Count, 
when I saw him, was in an un- 
dress), in the evening he was in 
full dress for the ball. Terrified, 
she continued, by Sir Charles’s 
threats, and my lady’s indisposi- 
tion, I called for assistance, and 
this only occasioned the confusion, 
Now all this was very plausible, 
but I have my doubts still, though, 
to quiet the perturbation of my 
brother’s feelings, and reconcile 
him to Matilda, I pretend to be- 
lieve the statement, or at least to 
be satisfied with it. Time will 
certainly develope the mystery, 
and as there is no proof of guilty 
intentions, charity leads me to 
hope that Matilda may be inno- 
ceut. No over nice suspicion of 
mine shall hurry her into irre- 
deemable error.—I endeavoured to 
persuade my brother that his sus- 
picions were groundless, and after 
some struggles with himself, had 
the pleasure to see that he listened 
to me with composure. At all 
events I will come to England as 
soon as possible; from that dear 
country my heart has never been 
separated, even for an hour. Iam 
impatient to see the dear little 
ones, but am perplexed with think- 
ing where to fix my own residence. 
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If I go to Ashbrook, Murden will 
perhaps consider himself, from pe- 
culiar circumstances, eompelled to 
quit it. I can for the present decide 
on nothing but subscribing myself, 
through all changes, your’s most 


sincerely, 
Jutta HERBERT. 


P.S.—Belore I close this I have 
the pleasure to say that, by the 
advice of the General, Matilda’s 
apartments have been opened, but 
with this restriction, that the 
Count is not to be admitted. I 
hope he will not again attempt to 
intrude, or if he should, surely 
Lady Mortimer will not have the 
temerity to rush into domestic mi- 
sery by encouraging his visits. 
When more composed [I will re- 
assume my pen. 
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ON LOVE. 


** The faithful heart where love resides 

An ever-honour’d guest, 

Finds in remotest dells a world, 

An Eden Heaven has bless’d.” 

Hours of Selitude, p. 32, 
Turtle Dove and Wandering Pigeon. 

Ir has been asserted of the 
inhabitants of the Seven United 
Provinces, lately distinguished as 
the Republic of Holland, that love 
is unknown to them, though it is 
sometimes spoken of among their 
young men, as a thing of which 
they have heard. 

Similar observations have been 
made respecting the nations of 
Hindustén. With regard to the 
former, some persons may perhaps 
be inclined to attribute this cold- 
ness to the stern virtue of a repub- 
lican spirit, which has a tendency 
to overpower and absorb every 
softer sentiment: or, that being so 
much addicted to traffic, they could 
not spare time to indulge the tender 
passion, 


Another cause operates in India. 
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Marriages take place so early, that 
the parties are mere children at 
the time of their solemnization ; 
and are, probably, scarcely ac- 
quainted when they are brought 
together by their parents. 

In France, love is nominal ;~ 
gallantry and levity usurp the 
place. In Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, it is deeply alloyed with 
jealousy, and oftentimes lost in the 
tumultuous whirlpool of malignant 
passions, 

In the Mahommedan countries 
it can barely be said to exist, which 
is not wonderful, as therein poly- 
gamy prevails ; neither is it easily 
traced in other parts of the world, 
barbarous or semi-barbarous. 

The British Empire is the only 
territory where women are pro- 
perly considered: and where, in 
course, Love, rightly so named, 
has most opportunities of manifest- 
ing his power,—because there is 
greater freedom of choice; and 
friendship is allowed to unite its 
influence, to strengthen the at- 
tachment; by which means a real 
and permanent affection often takes 
place. And without such qualifi- 
cations, what is commonly styled 
love, is, in fact, utterly unworthy 
of the name, for it degenerates into 
mere animal instinct. 

But wherever these essential re- 
quisites are found, it then becomes 
truly a benign viaticum ;—a sweet- 
ener of the cup of life. Ovid says 
truly 


‘ Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede 
morantur, 
Majestas et Amor*.” Metam. 2. 646. 


Yet Love will not be absolutely 
circumscribed within any limits :— 
he traverses every country, and 


* Love’s gentle sway but ill accords with 
state ; 

Few,are his eonquests ’mong the rich and 
great, 
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wherever he finds virtue, there 
he dwells. Of this truth many 
instances might easily be ad- 
duced. 

I shall close this essay with a 
remarkable anecdote analogous to 
the subject. 

When Warren Hastings go- 
verned British India, there was 
a distinguished general officer, 
named Goddard, attached to the 
Bengal establishment, who sig- 
nalized himself by his extraordi- 
nary march from Bengal through 
Bherdr, on an expedition against 
the province of Guzerdt, which he 
reduced. Previous to that event, 
at some Indian city, whose name 
was not given to me by the friend 
from whom I derived these parti- 
culars, the General saw, accident- 
ally, a young Hindi lady of rank. 
He was struck with her person and 
manners, and was favourably re- 
ceived by her, who was equally 
pleased with the General. She 
accompanied him to Calcutta, and 
they lived very happily together 
for some years, during which 
time she brought hima fine family. 

The General, who was always 
attentive and kind to her, had 
been, occasionally, very liberal in 
his presents of jewels. It hap- 
pened that some unpleasant change 
took place in his affairs, and he 
became very thoughtful. She was 
uneasy at seeing him in trouble, 
and pressed him ‘earnestly to com- 
municate the cause to her; at 
length she prevailed, and on dis- 
covering that his distress was pe- 
cuniary, she immediately produced 
the jewels, saying, “ You gave 
me these tokens of affection when 
you could afford them; allow 
me now to sacrifice them to 
your wants: —they are of 
value to me while you are in 
need.”’ 

The jewels were sold; they pro- 
duced 30,000 rupees, which sum 


supplied a sufficient bank till his 
concerns could be liquidated. The 
General wished much to introduce 
this excellent woman to British 
society, but the delicacy of her 
country prejudices could not be 
overcome.—“ You only have seen 
me:—no other man must,” was 
her reply. 

When the General weut on the 
Guzerdt expedition, it was deter- 
mined that his lady and family 
should meet him at Bombay. 
They accordingly embarked at Ca/- 
cutta, but never reached the place 
of their destination ; the vessel in 
which they took their passage 
being lost by some unknown acci- 
dent. 

General Goddard returned to 
England, and died at Falmouth 
soon after his arrival. His fortune 
devolved to his relation, Lady 
James, wife of Sir William pied 
Bart. of Eltham, in Kent, some- 
time chairman of the East India 
Company, and grandfather to the 
present Lord Rancliffe, who in- 
herits Str William’s fortune, in 
right of his mother, the only 
daughter, and also sole heiress of 
her brother, Sir Edward, who died 
unmarried. 

Sir William James had been 
naval commander-in-chief at Bom- 
bay, and while holding that com- 
mand took the fortress of Seven- 
droog from the pirates of Mala- 
bar; in memory of which his 
widow built the castle on Shooter’s 
Hill, im Kent, bearing that 
name, on the extremity of the 
estate. 

On his return from India, through 
Syria, he met with the father of 
the writer of this anecdote at 
Aleppo, travelled with him to 
Scanderoon, and from thence ac- 
companied him by sea to En- 
gland. 


PHEMIUS. 
Feb. 8, 1819. 
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EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


LETTER Ill. 
(Continued from p. 68.) 


——— 


* © grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may write to~so2itude is sweet.” 


January 31st, 1819. 


« SoLITUDE,” that makes the 
man of the world a coward, here 
forms, my dear Horatio, my highest 
enjoyment. The mountain snow— 
the flaky ice—and streams bounded 
by the frost, all conspire to raise 
my soul to a sublime conception of 
the works of the Deity, who, great 
parent of every good, provides for 
the children of the earth the kindly 
fruits thereof, so that in duc season 
they may enjoy them. 

“ Home,”’ blest haven of sweets! 
thou paradise below! what a pic- 
ture art thou for the painter and 
the poet! how happy is that man 
who boasts its tranquillity, and 
shares its endearments, unfettered 
by those little bickerings that 
haunt the narrow and selfish mind ! 
—and woe to him who thinks to 
find it beyond the circle of domestic 
quietude! 

I had just been reading the works 
of the divine Klopstock, when a 
note from the Baroness brought an 
invitation to tea—a repast you 
know I am particularly partial to. 
On my arrival at the mansion I 
found the conversation had turned 
“ on the best means of alleviating 
the distress of the neighbouring 
poor at this inclement season of 
the year,” as it was termed. You 
know my heart, my friend, and 
can readily guess its emotion on 
the occasion, and my ideas on this 
subject.—A tear, 


ce . 
A pure ingenuous elegance of soul, 
A delicate refinement known to few,” 


alive to the most tender sensibility, 
stole down the fair cheek of the 
lovely Clarinda, who was then 
pressing one of the little ones to 
her bosom, and blessing that pro- 
vidence which had been, she said, 
more bountiful to some than the 
rest of its objects, though not the 
more deserving, although, no doubt, 
for a wise purpose. I felt the force 
of these words, Horatio, and 
blessed the tongue that uttered 
them! 

An old lady, seated at the up- 
permost part of the room, whom I 
had not before observed, wondered 
how people could trouble thems 
selves about such trivial things, 
Gracious God! Horatio, human 
nature in ruins “ trivial things,” 
and no compassion for their suffer- 
ings! How cold and frigid must 
that heart be that could talk thus, 
Encourage begyars, observed an 
elderly gentleman by her side, and 
you will have enough todo! Ah, 
my friend, the shivering being who 
asks for charity is called a wretch, 
but who has a greater claim on our 
favour than the creature who obse- 
quiously bows to the prince, and 
who only knows him by his servie 
lity. Scripture, “ that streaks 
our morning light,” and from which 
we date our surest comforts, in- 
forms us, that he who gives to the 
poor lends to the Lord; who takes 
no interest, but repays the giver 
two-fold ! 


© © skill for human reach too high!” 


Disgusted with thezr unmeaning 
observations, I apologized for my 
hasty departure, by saying it was 
my hour of study, and atfection- 
ately took leave of its znmates, 
with a melancholy sigh of pity 
and regret at the waut of feeling 
in some. 


H—. 
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ON MODERN FEMALE 
OCCUPATIONS. 
To the Editor of the New Gritish Lady’s Magazine. 
In your Number for July last is 
an Essay on “‘ Modern Female 
Occupations,’ which I think te 
a very just animadversion on 
great impropriety —I mean the de- 
— from the duties and offices 
longing to the female character, 
and the inconsistent intrusion into 
the male department. This is cer- 
tainly a great error, because it is 
unnatural :—whenever home is left 
in this manner, domestic concerns 
must be neglected, habits of wan- 
dering are acquired, their minds 
become unhinged, their affections 
to their families weakened, and all 
their ideas take a wrong bias. 
The tender and elegant Roman 


poet says, 


«* Blest was Admetus’ spouse ®, and blest 
the dame ¢ 
Who shar'd Ulysses’ couch, in modest 
fame: 
Ob! ever happy shall the fair one prove, 
Who, by her husband’s thresheld, bounds 
her love.” 
Propertius, Lib. El. 6, translated 
by Elten, El. 5. 


These celebrated ladies were no 
ramblers, yet their fame has stood 
the test of ages—because their vir- 
tues were domestic, and their con- 
duct consistent. 

Acts of kindness, of charity, of 
beneficence, are always pleasing, 
always graceful. But, most as- 
suredly, the conversion of the 
world to the Christian religion is 
entirely out of the female sphere : 
—such employment was never 
given to any female, nor ever in- 
tended. 

On this head I beg leave to refer 
to the New Testament for the cha- 
racter and proceedings of the pri- 


* Alcesté. See Euripides. 


+ Penelope, See Homer's Odyssey. 





Anecdote of her late Majesty. 


mitive female christians :—they 
took no such measures :-~—home 
was their scene of action; there 
they shone with brilliance truly 
ornamental, because becoming.— 
Not with the glare of the comet, 
but with the permanent splendour 
of the fixed star. 

To such excellence, to such glory, 
let my fair countrywomen aspire : 
—they mean well.—Let them re- 
flect on these hints, and exercise 
their better judgments ;—they will 
then see the fallacy of the argu- 
ments of the artful, specious, and 
interested schemers :—of those 
who, while they mislead them, se- 
cretly laugh at their unexpected 
success, and regard their converts 
to miStaken good principles merely 
as their dupes, on whose credulity 
they can impose at pleasure. 

| A 
Walworth, Nov. 1, 1818. 


PPP OL 


Anecdote of her late Majey. 


AmonG the numerous acts of 
royal munifieence which charac- 
terized her late Majesty, the fol- 
lowing has been related to us by 
Mr. Penley, manager of the Wind- 
sor Theatre: —“ In the year 
1801, while his brother, Mr. Wil- 
liam Penley, and wife, were per- 
forming at Weymouth, her Majesty 
gave a splendid féte at Radipole, 
and employed Mrs. William Pen- 
ley to assist in the decorations. 
Beiag much pleased with one of 
Mr. William Penley’s children, 
the Queen took the little boy 
under her protection, placed him 
at a achical in Sherborne till he 
attained his seventeenth year, and 
then gave the youth a commission 
in the army, with three hundred 
guineas to fit him out, which were 
aid by the late Colonel Des- 
row.” 
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( WRITTEN BY Ri B LOOMFIELD Eso S QE) 


Composed hy. Me th: Beal? 


Adagio 
Cantabile 
~ 
Sostenuto 


I as ag ee es ae, 


a 


Thy fa... vourite Bird i soar --ing still: 


BU... SY haste thee haste thee oer 


stream's let loose, e eam’s let loose 





—_ — tess 
{ea comes the bal my gale 


Yet so lightly om its way Seems to whis- - Me... 8- 


Pastorale 


C™ FX 
a 


Seems to whisper Ho . Ti ~ day. 


| 2 3 | 
e pathway flowers that bending meet Since there thy smiles,my charmingMaid, 
And give the meads their yellow hue Are with unfeigned rapture seen, 
e May bush and ithe meadow sweet! To beauty be : the homage paid 
Reserve their fragrance all for you. Come claim the triumph of the green. 
Why then, LUCY, why delay? Here’s my hand, come,come away; 
Let us share the Holiday. Share the merry Holiday. 


4: 


A promise too my LUCY made, 
(And shall my heart its claim resign: >) 
That ere May-flowers jagain should fade,: 
Her heart and hand should both be mine. 
Hark’ye, LUCY, this is May; 
Love shall crown our Holiday. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO THE MEMORY 


Of the late Dr. John Wolcot, 
(The celebrated Peter Pindar.) 
Ob. 13th Jan. 1819, £2. 81. 


Farewell to the bard, ’erst for wit, high 
in fame ; 

And claiming, of Pindar, the far-sound- 
ing name: 

Farewell to thee, Wolcot’* whose hu- 
morous lay, 

Shall amusement to ages succeeding con- 
vey ; 

Thy ms shall last, while Britannia 
shall reign ; 

And rule, with firm sceptre, the wide- 
spreading main ; 

Thy judgment in Painting shall fix thy 
renown ; 

And the pencil of Opie} with honour 
shall crown ; 

All the virtues of Medicine follow’d thy 
will ; 

Gout, Palsy, and Atrophy,t bow’d to thy 
skill ; 

To soften was thine, when forbidden to 
cure ; 

And to mitigate evils, mankind must en- 
dure, 

May thy rest now be sweet, until Time’s 
course is run ; 

And a new face of things, is seen under 

the sun; 

Then, from thy long slumber, with glad- 
hess awake, 

And of life everlasting the blessings par- 
take, 


Puemivs. 
February 3, 1819. 


* Dr. Wolcot had been known to the 
author of these lines, from the year 1778; 
he visited in the family in London, and 
in Kent; they used to meet occasionally 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and various 
Places. 

t The Doctor first introduced Opie to 
public notice. 

¢ He had been qualified for the church, 
but took to the practice of physic ; con- 
fining himself to these particular com- 
plaints, and chiefly attending persons of 
rank. His poetical compositions are 
generally known, 


To —— 


Evince not, my friend, so vindictive a 
spirit, 
As still to resent an intentional wrong ; 
The tale, though ’twas form’'d to dispa- 
rage thy merit, 
Deserves not a place in remembrance 
so long. 


The bosom that sighs at another’s well- 
doing, 
What will it not stoop to, its end to 
acquire ? 
And the heart that suggested the scheme 
for thy ruin, 
The basest of motives alone could in- 
spire. 


Yet it failed—and along with it ev’ry 
endeavour 
To rob thee ef youth’s brightest gem, 
a good name ; 
The falsehood was crush’d, and more 
firmly than ever, 
To honour and worth has establish’d 
thy claim. 


No longer then brood o’er the paltry in- 
vention, 
Detested alike by the good and the 
brave ; 
Let truth, when she tells of the coward 
intention, 
Tell also how nobly the deed you for- 
gave. 
Haerier. 


PLL OF 


TO MARY. 


Sent with a lock of hair, at her 
request, 


Mary, this lock of hair T send, 
A pledge of future bliss; 
And, in return, I ask of thee, 

For every hair a kiss, 


If granted not, I then must beg, 
Without inflicting pain; 

That you will fix upon my head, 
This lock of hair again. 


February if 1819, Fe R, 









































































TO ANNE. 


— 


Though years have passed since last we 
met, 
And more may intervene ; 
Thy welfare still to me is dear 
As it hath ever been. 


Since last we met—alas! the change 
Each circling year has wrought ; 

To thee, my friend, the space I fear 
Has much of sorrow brought. 


For life is but a checquered scene, 
Where storms will oft arise ; 
‘Where ev’ry hour may bear away 

Some blessing that we prize. 


A rising wave may overwhelm 
The hopes we’ve cherished most ; 
While beauty, talent, wit, or fame, 
Oft prove an empty boast. 


Though guilt may triumph yet awhile, 
And virtue be opprest ; 

Thou, dearest Anne, must soon regain 
The sunshine of the breast. 


Thy trials are the strokes of fate, 
Ah! then sustain them well; 

And peace, sweet peace, erelong I trust, 
With thee again shall dwell. 


*Tis not the voice whose festive song 
Dispenses mirth around ; 

Nor face that’s ever deck’d in smiles, 
In gay assemblies found. 


*Tis not the splendid garb of wealth 
Denotes a heart at ease ; 

For oft their giddy votaries find 
Nor wealth, nor pleasure please. 


Yon lovely form, whose snowy brow 
The rose and lily twine ; 

“* May smile—and smile,” — nor one 

around, 

Her bosom’s thoughts divine. 

They see her gaily, richly drest, 
Admired, caressed by all ; 

But know not, she'd resign all this, 
Could it the past recal. 


Her faded cheek, though lovely still, 
Some hidden grief betrays ; 

Within her bosom lurks the thorn 
Which on existence preys. 


While thousands think her good and fair, 
Conviction mars her peace ; 

She feels the deep consuming pang 
That but with life can cease. 


She feels—that she has barter’d all 
Her hopes of bliss on earth ; 

And oft she veils an aching heart 

With sportive smiles of mirth, 


Original Poetry. 


The victim decked in gay attire, 
Finds all will not suflice ; 
And owns that splendour’s purchase; 
high, 
Where rectitude’s the price. 


Not such my friend thy happier fate, 
The storm may soon subside ; 
And free from quicksands, rocks, and 
gales. 
The bark at anchor ride. 
ExizabeTu Bower Bieass, 


CLIO 


THE PALISADES, 


The burial-place for the negroes at 
Jamaica, 


-_——— 


T stood by the place ofa thousand graves, 
The night-dews round me weeping ; 
In the land misnam’d the land of slaves, 

The dead beneath me sleeping. 


It lay near the beach, the wave roll’d 
high, 
I anxiously sought to explore it ; 
I turn’d to a lowly grave that was nigh, 
The breeze sigh’d mournfully o’er it. 


It was dug in the sand, nor wide no 
deep, 
One grey stone lay above it ; 
Had ye known the being beneath, in the 
slee 
Of death, ye could not love it. 


And there would the sea-bird perch, to 
shake 
From her wing the ocean’s whiteness ; 
And there from her cloud the moon 
would break, 
In pale and glimmering brightness. 


There grew not a flow’r that cold grave 
near, 
No hand was there to preserve it ; 
Upon that grey stone there fell no tear, 
Albeit the dead might deserve it. 


And yet ye might weep above his clay, 
For bis sorrows on earth were many ; 
Oh! thousands are wretched in life’s 

dark way ; 
Of happy ones are there any ? 
He was one of the many with feelings 
given, 
To be but a curse unto them ; 
Who’ve wither’d like trees by light’ning 
riven, 
A sorrow to all whe knew them. 
He was warm in soul when his days were 
few, 
He was brave, but what avail’d it; 
He steer’d his bark o’er the ocean-blue, 
As fearless as any who sail’d it, 
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Bot in manhood’s day his soul became 


A thing with crime stain’d over ; 
WDishonour had sat on his blighted name, 
And left him but that of a rover, 
He plough’d the ocean far and near, 
His foes fell down before him ; 
Jn calm or storm, in bright or drear, 
As free as the bark that bore him ; 


But tho’ his foes beneath him died, 
The pow’rs of heaven o’ercame him ; 
At Jength in the height of his pow’r and 
pride, 
= He fell—why need we name him. 


One night of storm the hurricane blew, 

, His bark was toss’d on the billow ; 

*7T'was wreck’d—the arrow of deati too 
true, 

Laid him down on his last cold pillow. 
The wave rolls high, the wind roars loud, 
> The rain is round him falling ; 

Whe thunder speaks from its dark blue 
4 cloud, 
But he heedeth not its calling. 


Jn vain the wind howls o’er his tomb, 
© In vain the wave rolls near it ; 

hb vain the thunder bursts the gloom, 
© He lies too still to hear it. 


Whe worm now revels o’er his clay, 
» The land crabs on him feeding ; 
rees bloom around, while he fades away, 
Unheeded as unheeding. . 


PLO 


THE MANIAC, 
Raging, weeping, laughing, crying, 
Lost to ev’ry comfort here ; 
Diderneath the willow sighing, 
“QO my love is dead so dear !” 


O’er her bosom loosely floating 
Tresses court the passing air ; 
Whilst her eyes are wild denoting 

By their looks, her wan despair ! 


Lasting wants her breast possessing, 
Never more to feel relief ; 
Pity ail her woes confessing, 


Silent sorrow—settled grief! 


Raging, weeping, laughing, crying, 
Lost to ey’ry comfort here ; 


Underneath the willow sighing, 
“QO my love is dead so dear !” 


Hatt. 
¥ol, II,—March, 1819. 
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STANZAS TO ANNA, 
On presenting her with ‘‘ Gregory’s 
Legacy to his Daughters.” 
My Anna, tho’ the giddy thought, 
Escapes at times your poet’s breast ; 
In solitude his mind is fraught, 
Oft’times with many thoughts unblest. 


For I have seen my morn of life, 
Dawn sweetly fair on me and mine— 
I’ve seen the morn, with care and strile 
O’ercast—and rend each fibre fine, 


’Twas then, my Anna, then I found, 
The soothing solace of a book: 

For then, when silence reign’d around, 
My gloomy soul its theme forsook. 


In life, sweet girl, you'll often find, 
Some who far happier days have seen, 
Presume, without a soul or mind, 
To teach you rules with envious spleen. 


For ever may thy spotless soul 

Abhor whate’er is mean and vile ; 
Nor vice in fashion’s garb extol, 

To please the vain, or gain a simile, 


To be belov’d, this book well scan— 
Store well your mind with moral truth; 
’T will give you grace, claim praise from 
man, 
And lustre add to modest worth. 
Somer’stown. W. S—s. 
once 
ANSWER 
To the Rebus in page 31. 
Is it “* Constancy” then, that your rebus 
implies, 
Or have | the wrong meaning pursued ? 
Your conclusion, I own, I beheld with 
surprise, 
Yet, Sirenius, it proves that you flattery 
despise, 
Since yourseif aad your friends you 
include. 


But to punish you, (since you regard as 
a jest, 
A theme I have cause to defend) 
Be your theory soon by experience sup- 
. press'd ; 
May you with unchanging affection be 
blest, 
true 
Friend, 


And 


‘© Constancy” find im «4 


* We deem it right to insert the above 
ingenious answer, although our readers 
will no doubt perceive that the solution 
in our last Number is the correct one. 

Ed. 
R 
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On Tue DEATH or MRS, JORDAN, 


ee 


Shall Jordan die, and not one votive 
line 
Mix with the cypress round her humble 
shrine ? 
Fer her who oft, in life’s meridian day, 
Saw crowded theatres her call obey ; 
And in Phalia’s train shone gayest of tle 
gay. 
Such were her pow’r, and fascinating 
skill, 
We lent our hearts obedient to her will ; 
Long will her loss be felt by those who 
knew 
Her acting just, to life and nature true ; 
For ’tis no common aim, no trivia! art, 
To rouse the feelings, interest the heart, 
And trace the passions as they rise or 
fall, 
Either with comic mask or tragic pall. 
And this achiew’d, the actor’s hard-earn’d 
ptaise 
May grace the drama’s page, and deck 
the poet’s lays. 
But here I pause to waft one heart-felt 
sigh 
To the dark spot, where Jordan's ashes 
hie ; 
A willing exile, silently she bore 
Her countless sorrows to another shore ; 
There left to brood, a stranger and alone, 
O’er all the changes she in life had 


known. 

Then sunk, I ween, before reflection’s 
ray, 

The tinsel’d nothings of her splendid 
day, 

When thronging crowds had eager press’d 
to see 

What Clive and Pope before had woun’t 
to be. 

Matchless in whim, in elegance, and 
ease, 


She could all judgments strike, each va- 
ried fancy please. 

Yet she was left, when hope itself was 
flown, 

Sickness and sorrow to support alone. 

On foreign aid her parting soul repos’d, 

In foreign climes her varied drama clos’d ; 

By foreign hands her humble grave was 
made, 

In foreign forms her funeral rites were 
paid ; 

Unknown, unhonour’d, no proud wreath 
of fame 

Told, as she pass'd along, her once-priz’d 
name. 

What, though no vaulted roof received 
her clay, 

Where lazy monks death’s solemn re- 

guiems pay. 
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Mild eve will pearl with dew her grassy 
mound, 

And Cynthia throw her radiant rays 
around ; 

Where if peichance, by contemplation 
led, 

Some wandering Briton seeks her lowly 
bed, 

Should any frail memorial mark the 
spot 

Where Jordan sleeps unknown, tho’ not 
forgot, 

Here may he say, while sadness swells 
his breast, 

The wicked wound not, and the weary 
rest. 


Seuthwark. A. K. 


PP PDS 


SONNET TO A LADY. 


—_— 


Herein consists tie difference, of the 
verse 

Which has been written since I dar’d to 
stand 

And mingle* my deep sorrows with the 
laud 

Of my nativity. The universe 

Has not her equal, though she is per- 
verse, 

And has her errors num’rous as the sand ; 


Lady! I answer thus, thy mild de- 
mand, 

And claim thine ear to that whieh I re- 
hearse. 

Herein consists the difference—I would 
drive 

The thoughts of other bards from out my 
breast, 

Though dearer than my own! I would 
derive 

The matter from my feelings, painful, 
blest, 


Calm, or tumultuous, and thus contrive 
Themes, on which eyes like thine might 
weep, or rest, 


Carpenter’s Hall, Wu. Lewis. 


Jan. 14, 1819. 


* Alluding to the Author’s poems on 
the Princess Charlotte. 


PLP LL 


SOLUTION 
Of the Charade in page 74, Vol. If. 


Should Fortune frown, instead of smile, 
On virtuous Harriet’s brow, 
May Ierexpsutp’s hand be stretched 
out, 
And willing aid bestow, 


Feb. 7. T.R 


Me 
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ANTAR; 
A BEDOUEEN ROMANCE. 


Translated from the Arabic, by 
Terrick Hamilton, Esq. Orien- 
tal Secretary to the British 
embassy at Constantinople.— 
London, 1819. 

We are informed in the intro- 
duction to this remarkably wild 
and extravagant, but singularly 
interesting and original work, that 
ANTAR is no imaginary personage, 
and that this romance, of which the 
volume before us is only the first 
part, was compiled from tradition - 
ary tales current at the time, by 
Osmay, one of the eminent scho- 
lars of the court of Haroun-Al- 
Raschid, and of his two learned 
successors Al-Amyn, and Al-Ma- 
moun. The period in which the 
incidents of the story occur, is the 
century preceding the time of Ma- 
homet; and the style has much 
resemblance to the historical books 

of the Old Testament. 

* Although the prodigious exploits 

of our hero are of the most mon- 

strous improbability, the person- 
ages into whose company we are 
introduced, have the most inimi- 
table air of dignified barbarism, 
and we find ourselves transported 
into a scene, of which other East- 
ern tales had barely given us an 
idea, Of the manners and cus- 
toms of Asiatic sovereigns and 
palaces we had some acquaintance, 
but of the peculiar habits of an- 
cient Arabia, of those pastoral 
and wandering, yet warlike tribes, 
whose characteristics were but ove 
stage removed from those in the 
first recorded history of associated 
Man, our sources of information 


were limited indeed. How far Mr. 





Hamilton’s translation is a correct 
version of the original we cannot 
say, but when he shall have fa- 
voured the public with the remain- 
ing part, our readers will be better 
able to judge of its merits, and of 
its authenticity: we shall there- 
fore do little more than give a 
sketch of the story. « There is 
reason to believe (says the intro- 
duction,) that this is the first at- 
tempt to transpose into an Euro- 
ropean language, a real Arabian 
story, depicting the original man- 
ners of the Arabs of the desert, 
uncorrupted by the artificial and 
refined customs of the neighbour- 
ing eities in Syria, Egypt, and 
Persia.” 

Antar, who flourished during the 
elose of the sixth, and the early 
part of the seventh century of the 
Christian era, is hitherto only 
known to us in Europe, as the 
author of one of the seven poems 
suspended in the temple of Mecca, 
aid from that circumstance called, 
“ The Moallakat.”” His mother, 
whose name was Zebeeda, “a black 
woman, uncommonly beautiful and 
well-shaped, her appearance ele- 
gant and striking,’ was taken pri- 
soner, with her two children, ina 
plundering expedition, by Shedad, 
a noble Bedoueen of the family of 
Carad. ‘“ She had made a great 
impression on the heart of Shedad.”’ 
“ In blackness, (says he,) there is 
some virtue; if thou observest. its 
beauty well, thy eyes do not regard 
the white or red. Were it not for 
the black of the night, the dawn 
wauld not rise.” 


‘‘ Shedad visited her morning and even- 
ing ; and thus matters coutuued till she 
became pregnant; and when her time 
came, she brought forth a boy, black 
and swarthy like an elephant, flat-nosed, 
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blear-eyed, harsh-feaiured, shaggy-hair- 
ed; the corners of his lips hanging down, 
and the inner angles ot his eyes bloated ; 
strong-boned, long-tuoted ; he was like a 
fragment of a cloud, his ears immensely 
long, and with eyes whence flashed sparks 
ce : 

oi fire. 

When Zebeeda wished to wean him, he 
grumbled and growled exceedingly, and 
the corners of hiseyes became tiery red, 
so that he appeared like a mass of crim- 
son blood ; and this was his condition till 
he was weaned.” 

The miraculous exploits of An- 
tar commence at a very early age, 
and quickly crowd aponus. Whilst 
a child he is brought into the pre- 
sence of King Zoheir, who is so 
much terrified by his shocking ap- 
pearance, tliat he tosses a piece of 
raw meat at him, which is seized 
by the King’s bull-dog : “ Antar 
followed him till he came up with 
him ; he was greatly enraged, and 
seized hold of him with all his 
strength, He wrenched open his 
jaws, and tore them in twain even 
to his shoulders, and snatched the 
meat out of his mouth.’ Antar 
continues to grow more robust till 
he attains his tenth year: 

« One day he was wandering over the 
deserts with the flocks, and when the sun 
was burning tiot, he left his people and 
climbed up a tree, and took shelter from 
the teat, whilst the flocks grazed, and he 
watched them ; when lo! a wolf started 
from behind the trees and dispersed them. 
But Antar seeing how the animal dis- 
persed the herds, lie descended and ran 
after him, till he overtook him, and struck 
him with his statf between the cyes; he 
made the oil of his brains fly out between 
his ears and slew him ;—he then cut off 
his head and his legs,and returned growl- 
ing like an angry jion.” 

| hissenee wondertit 

Our hero becomes wonderfully 
bold and hardy, he attains tremen- 
dous strength, and “ his name is a 
terror among all the servants of 
Shedad.” Nevertheless, making 
allowances for a state of savace 
nature, his disposition is generons 
aud even humane. An honourable 
motive guided lis next exploit, 
although attended with the death 


of a favourite slave of Prince Shas, 
the son of King Zoheir. Daji 
(the slave,) taking possession of 
the water for his master’s cattle, 
rudely repelled a poor woman who 
humbly requested him to allow her 
flock to drink. Antar perceived 
what had occurred, and expostu- 
lated very warmly with the slave, 
who “ struck him a blow over the 
face that nearly knocked out his 
eyes.” Antar, recovering froin the 
blow, seized him by one of the 
legs, and threw him on his back. 
He then, raising him by the force 
of his arm, dashed him against 
the ground ; “and his length and 
breadth were all one mass.”’ 

This action so enraged Prince 
Shas, that he was only prevented 
from slaying him by his brother 
Malik, who becomes the friend of 
Antar, and intercedes for him with 
King Zoheir. On his return to his 
father’s house he is surrounded by 
the females, who all approve his 
conduct, particularly his cousin 
Ibla. ‘ Now Ibla was younger 
than Antar, and a merry lass; she 
was lovely as the full moon, and 
She frequently joked with Antar, 
aud was very familiar with him, as 
he was her servant.”” Autar falls 
deeply in love with Ibla, but being 
by birth a slave, he cinnot for a 
moment be supposed worthy of a 
noble born damsel, and resolves to 
raise himself to the state of a free 
Arab by means of his sword. His 
passion being betrayed by a slave 
of Rebia, the son of Zeead, he 
slays him in the same shocking 
mauncr in which he dispatched the 
slave of Prince Shas. His father 
aud brothers are so provoked at 
this conduct that they pursue him 
with intent to kill him; but, on 
coming up with him in the desert, 
they find him in the act of killing 
an immense lion: he throws away 
his sword and encounters him witl 
his hands alone. 
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« Te sprung forward, and fell on him 
like a hail storm, and hissed at him like 
a black serpent—he met the lion as he 
sprang, and outroared his bellow , then, 
giving a dreadful shriek, he seized hold 
of his mouth with his hand, and wrenched 
it open to his shoulders, and he shouted 
aloud—the valley and the country round 
echoed back the war; he stuck to him 
until he was dead, and then dragged him 
by the legs without the valley ; and hav- 
ing cut down some wood, he took out his 
Zanad (wood to make a light with,) struck 
a light, and made a fire. He waited until 
it blazed; he then ripped up the lion, 
took out the entrails, and cut off his four 
legs, and threw them into the fire; and 
when he perceived they were roasted, he 
took them out, and ate thereof till he 
finished it; he then ran to a fountain, and 
drank till he was satisfied ; and having 
washed his mouth and bands, he went to 
a shady tree, where he put the lion’s head 
under his own as a pillow, and wrapping 
up his head in a part of his sleeve, he tell 
asleep.” 

Shedad and his companions are 
struck with amazement, and thiuk 
it prudent to make a quiet retreat. 

Shortly after this the tribe of 
Abs set out to attack the tribe of 
Temeen,and Antar is left in charge 
of the females, who are surprised, 
whilst dancing and singing in the 
garden, by a troop of 70 horsemen, 
whocarry them off, and [bla among 
them. Antar, unarmed, pursued 
the ravishers on foot, and, over- 
taking the hindmost, ‘‘ sprang upon 
him like a wild beast in its utmost 
fury,” and broke his neck. He 
next attacked the rear of the band, 
and, single- handed, slew 20 of 
them ; the remainder fled, leaving 
Antar in possession of their prey. 
The women are passionate in their 
acknowledgments, but they are 
distressed at the idea of having 
been seen unveiled by strangers, 
and it is agreed that the affair 
should be kept secret; Shedad, 
however, on his return, found the 
captured horses among his herds, 
and enquired of Antar, how he 
became possessed of them :—“ O 
master, he replied, as I was tend- 
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ing the flocks yesterday, there 
came some Cahtanians, and with 
them an immense quantity of cat- 
tle: they were much fatigued, and 
moreover frightened at the Arab 
horsemen. IL followed them, and 
finding their horses separated from 
the rest, [ took thei and brought 
them back. ‘Thou wicked slave, 
said Shedad, these are no- horses 
strayed from their owners, thou 
hast carried them off from beneath 
their riders:’? ‘‘and he beat him 
with the whip he had in his hand, 
and continued to lash and thrash 
him,’’ which he bore without re- 
sistance, such was the force of 
filial reverence in those days. 

At last Semeeah (the wife of She- 
dad,) came out, and seeing what was 
going on, she wept bitterly. She sprang 
furwards and threw herself on his breast, 
exclaiming, Sooner shalt thou beat me 
than him; he dves not deserve such ill 
treatment, O Shedad. But Siedad be- 
came very angry with her, and shoving 
her away, threw her down on her back. 
She rose up, and cast herself into Antar’s 
arms, uncovering her head, and letting 
her hair flow down her shoulders. - This 
excited Shedad’s surprise. What has 
happened to this wretch, he exclaimed, 
that you feel so much affection and ten- 
derness? Loose his hands, said Semeeah, 
and [ will relate the whole story to you. 
Tell me, said he, and I will release him. 
Then she told Shedad all that Antar had 
done.” 

His next feat was of the same 
kind against 300 marauding Cah- 
tanians, whom he attacked and 
rouled. For this he was raised 
by the King to the rank of a war- 
rior. 

Antar’s faithful love for Ibla is 
now spoken of; and being called 
into the presence of his mistress, 
he thus sings her praise : 

“* T love thee with the love of a noble 
born hero; and I am content with thy 
imaginary phantom. ‘Thou art my so- 
vereign in my very blood ; and my gnis- 
tress ; and in thee is all my confidence. 
O [bla, my description cannot pour ray 
thee, tor thou comprehendest every per- 
fection! Were I to say thy face is like 
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the full moon of heaven, where in that full 
moon is the eye of the antelope ! Were I 
to say thy shape is like the branch of the 
Erak-tree; O thou shamest it in the grace 
of thy form ! In thy forehead is my guide 
tu truth ; and in the night of thy tresses [ 
wander astray. Thy teeth resemble string- 
ed jewels; but how can I liken them to 
lifeless pearls? Thy bosom is created as 
an enchantment ; O may God protect it 
ever in that perfection! To be connect- 
ed with thee, is to be connected with 
every joy, but separated from all my 
world is the bond of thy connexion,— 
Under thy veil is the rose-bud of my 
life, and thine eyes are guarded with a 
multitude of arrows ; rowid thy tent is 
a lion warrior, the sword’s edge, and the 
spear’s point. O thy face is like the full 
moon of heaven, allied to light, but far 
from my hopes. 


(To be continued.) 


CLL PL 


WOMEN, 
Or Pour et Contre, 
A TALE, 


By the Author of Bertram, 
3 Vols. 


(Concluded from page 77.) 


THE reverend author takes fre- 
quent opportunities of delivering 
very freely his religious sentiments, 
and many of our readers will think 
him too severe on sectaries. Eva 
entreats her aunt that she may die 
in private, and not surrounded by 
preachers : 


“* Wentworth, who was in the room) 
did not like her last sentiments ; he could 
not bear that a niece of his, brought up in 
the very strictest sect of E vangelieal reli- 
gion, should thus depart without leaving 
a memorable article for the obituary of 
an Evangelical Magazine. He had ex- 
pected this at least from her. He had 
(unconsciously in his own mind) drama- 
tized her whole dying scene, and made a 
valuable addition tothe testimony of those 
who die in all the orthodoxy of genuine 
Calvinism. ‘ My dear Eva,’ said he, ap- 
preaching her bed, and soltening his voice 
to its softest tones, ‘1 trust that I am not 
to discover, in your last words, a failure 
fromthe faith tor which the saints are de- 
sired to contend earnestly, and to resist 
even unto blood. I trust that your ap- 
proach to the valley of the shadow of 
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death does not darken your views of the 
five points, those immutable foundations 
on which the foundation of the gospel 
rests, namely,’—and Wentworth began 
reckoning on his fingers; Mrs. Went- 
worth in vain made signs to him,—he 
went on as far as ‘imputed righteous- 
ness,’ when Eva lifling hey wasted hand, 
he became involuntarily silent. ‘ My 
dear uncle,’ said the dying Christian, 
‘the language of man is as the dust in 
the balance’ to me now. I am on the 
verge of the grave, and all the wreiched 
distinctions that have kept men at war 
for centuries, seem to meas nothing. I 
know that ‘ salvation is of grace through 
faith,’ and knowing that, Lam satisfied. 
Man may disfigure divine truth, but 
never can make it more plain. Ob, my 
dear uncle, I am fast approaching that 
place where theiv is neither Jew or 
Greek, barbarian or Scythian, bondman 
or free, but Christ is all in all. Speak 
no more of points which I cannot under- 
stand ; but feel that the religion of Christ 
is a religion of the soul,—that its various 
denominations, which I have heard so 
often discussed, and with so little profit, 
are of Jight avail, compared with its 
vital predominance over our hearts and 
lives. I call,’ said she, collecting her 
hollow voice to utter the words strongly, 
‘ Tcall two awful witnesses tomy appeal, 
the hour of death, and the day of judg- 
ment;—-they are witnesses against all 
the souls. Oh, my dear uncle, how will 
you stand their testimony? You have 
heard much of the language of religion, 
but I fear you have yet to learn its 
power.’ She paused; for dim as her 
eyes were hourly growing, she could sce 
the tears running fast down Wentworth’s 
rugged cheeks,” 


De Courcy hears from an ac- 
quaintance just arrived from Ire- 
land that Eva is dying, and he 
hastens to attend her bed-side. 
Zaira also arrives in Ireland, and 
accidentally discovers in the old 
mad woman, from whom De Courcy 
had rescued Eva,—her own mo- 
ther ;—and, more wonderful still, 
that she herself is the mother of 
Eva! She rushes to the house of 
the Wentworths, and arrives barely 
in time to see the eyes of Eva 
closed for ever. At her funeral 
De Courcy and Zaira meet each 
other without the slightest -emo- 
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tion, the sad coffin before them to- 
tally absorbing all their thonghts. 

De Courcy perishes of remorse 
acling upon a harassed and ex- 
hausted mind, at the early age of 
nineteen, and is huried by the side 
of Eva. Zaira survives, a monu- 
ment of despondency and woe. 

The volume closes with the 
moral, that in the changes which 
try human happiness there is but 
one thing secure, and that to be 
found in the purity, honour, and 
devotedness, which give us hope in 
the protection of Heaven; like 
Collins, in his madness and decay, 
pointing our hearts but to one book, 
« but that book the best.” 

Our fair readers will perceive 
from this sketch that there is maci 
improbabiiity and inconsistency in 
the story, particularly in the de- 
nouement ; there is likewise occa- 
sionally much wordiness ; witness 
the following conclusion of a letter 
to De Courcy from his guardian, 
dissuading him from a marriage 
with Zaira, 


«¢ Let not the country that can boast a 
Grattan, a Curran, a Moore, an Edge- 
worth, a Lady Morgan, a Phillips, a 
Shiel, reckon a character so degraded 
among those of her children.” 


A pedantic affectation of know- 
ledge also pervades many parts of 
this work: the subjoined brief ex- 
tract, with which we conclude our 
observations, is surely sufficiently 
abounding with reference to his- 
tory and science, ancient and mo- 
deru. Zaira writes to a female 
friend, that the object of De 
Courcy’s attachment is an evange- 
ical female : 


“« You do not exactly understand this 
phrase, Delphine. You can explain it 
to yourseli by the puritans of Cromwell’s 
time, with whose history you are well 
acquainted, Mezentius, who united a 
dead body toa living one, was guilty of 
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less crime, and less cruclty, than he who 
unites De Ceurcy with this girl—With 
her sect all the enjoymeuts, all the priva- 
tions of life, are to be viewed exactly in 
the same plane. Like the Arabian chief, 
when he was going to burn the library of 
Alexandria, they would have employed 
the short dilemma. Would not Guido’s 
Aurora, and Raphael’s Cartoons, and 
Rembrandt’s Descent from the Cross, be 
all mortgaged at this moment for ihe vile 
wooden cut of an evangelical preacher, 
with his lank hair and Iscariot visage ?— 
Wouid not Sculpture, if she pleaded for 
ber life with Laocoou on one hand and 
Niobe on the other, be rejected for some 
spruce monument over Dr. Coke or Dr. 
Huntington ?” 


CIPO 


Vignettes : in verse. 
By Matild Betham. pp. 80. 8va. 
Hunter. 1818. 


‘* THE Lay of Marie,” a small 
octavo volume, published about 
three years ago, will probably be 
recollected by our readers as the 
production of Miss Betham, to 
whom the public are also indebted 
for a volume of miscellaneous 
poems of considerable merit, pub- 
lished at an earlier period of her 
life. This lady, if we are correctly 
informed, is the sister of Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, of the College of 
Arms, Dublin, and the daughter of 
the Rev. William Betham, author 
of ‘ Genealogical Tables of the 
Sovereigns of the World;” the 
‘ Baronetage of England ;” a re- 
cently published ‘ Genealogical 
Table of the Descendants of George 
I,’ &c. The “ Vignettes” before 
us may be classed amongst those 
productions which indicate an ele- 
gance of mind in the writer, the, 
result of chastened fancy and deli- 
cate sentiment. Of their merit, 
however, and of the accuracy of 
this opinion, our fair readers will] 
be better enabled to judge after a 
perusal of the following lines, ad- 
dressed 
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“« To the Hon. Lady J , with the 
Picture of her Grand- don ghter, 
the present Lady Petre. 





“* Behold the semblance of thy flower! 
I could not fill its leaves with dew, 

Shew its tints varying with the hour, 
Its motion as the zephyrs blew. 


“* And beauty too were more complete, 
Appearing on the native stem, 
In midst of buds and blossoms sweet, 
And catching graces, charms from 
them. 


#* Or blooming under eyes like thine, 
Whose fond, soft gaze, whose tender 
tear, 
Must also, losing power divine, 
Awake no answering sweetuess here. 


“ For much of loveliness must sleep, 
E’en when inspir’d and led by truth ; 

The faithful pencil aims to keep 
Mildness and innocence and youth.” 


“ The Spanish Lady’s Farewell” 
is a spirited little composition ; the 

Elegy on Edward Betham, lost 
in the Duchess of Gordon East 
Indiaman, off the Cape of Good 
Hope,” contains much melancholy 
pathos; and, in the “ Lines sent 
toa Brother on his leaving Eng- 
land,”’ the playfulness of fancy is 
very pleasingly blended with the 
affectionate feelings of the writer. 
The season for Valentines is just 
past, but perhaps it is not gene- 
rally known to be “a custom, in 
some parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
to send little presents, with verses, 
on Valentine’s Day, to relatives 
and friends.” In this custom ori- 
ginated the following 


“« Valentine, from a young Lady to 
her Mother. 


“ Hope has her emblem, so has Love, 
But I have vainly sought 

For one, that might entirely prove 
The picture of my thought. 


‘ If violets, when fresh with dew, 
Could amaranthine be, 

Their soothing, deep, and glowing hue 
Would justly speak for me, 


“« Or to some plant with tendrils fine, 
With blossoms sweet and gay, 

This office 1 weu!d now assign ; 
But flowers will all decay ! 


«« A bird would suit my purpose more, 
With filial heart endued ; 

But, ere this little life is o’er, 
Birds lose their gratitude ! 


‘* No emblem of the love 1 feel 
Appears within my view ; 

Less ardent, or less pure the zeal, 
Less tender, or less true! 


‘ All I can do is to avow, 
My services are thine ; 

And that my spirit still shall bow 
Before my Valentine.” 


CLP PR 


Annals of Health and Long Life ; 
with Observations on Regimen 
and Diet, so necessary to the 
Preservation of Life; includ- 
ing Records of Longevity, with 
Bios raphical Anecdotes of One 
Hundred and For ty remarkable 
Persons who attained extreme 
Old Age. By Joseph Taylor. 
l2mo. pp. 142. 1818. 


Ir was the opinion of the de- 
servedly celebrated Paley, that 
life, even without immortality, 
would be a highly valuable bless- 
ing; and, perhaps, the exalted es- 
timation in which health and long 
life have been held, by those who 
have enjoyed them, was never more 
strikingly exemplified than in the 
discourses of the venerable Lewis 
Cornaro, who, by a course of tem- 
perance, commenced at the age of 
forty, recovered from the debility 
of a shattered constitution, and at- 
tained the patriarchal age of more 
than a hundred years, “unassailed 
by sickness or disease, and in the 
full possession of all his natural 
powers.—We were not aware that 
so many well-attested instances of 
longevity as are cited in this vo- 
lume could be adduced. They are 
at once curious and interesting. 
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The subjoined statement, also, is 
remarkable, and will probably be 
new to many of our readers: — 

« According to a list published offici- 
ally in Russia of the number of deaths in 
1811, there were five hundred and eighty- 
four instances of people who died, in the 
various provinces of that vast empire, at 
upwards of one hundred years old, 
viz.— 

“< 467 above 100 years of age. 


115 — 103 aa 
3 of 140 — 
1 — 150 — 


« Aud in the list published officially 
in the same country of the number of 
deaths in 1815, there were one thousand 
and sixty-eight instances of people who 
died at upwards of one hundred years of 
age, namely :— 


‘* 615 persons above 100 years old, 


209 —_ 105 _ 
125 _ 110 — 
72 — 115 — 
S1 — 120 — 
13 — 435 — 
6 —_— 1350 — 
1 — 155 — - 


Some very sensible “ observa- 
tions on regimen and diet”’ consti- 
tute the first part of this volume. 


Ee 
Literary Intelligence. 


Dr. Shaw has in the press, a 
new edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, 
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in twelve volumes, with portraits. 
The Latin parts will be translated 
into English (for the more general 
reading of ladies and gentlemen 
who are not acquainted with the 
classical tongues), as recommended 
by the late Bishop of Landaff in 
his life, 


The Lament of Napoleon; Mis- 
placed Love, and Minor Poems, by 
5. R. Jackson, will be published in 
the course of the mouth. 


The Humourist, a collection of 
entertaining Tales, Bon Mots, Epi- 
grams, &ec. with coloured plates by 
Cruikshank, is nearly ready. 

The Second and concluding Vo- 
lume of Baynes’s Ovid’s Ipistles, 
is in the press. 

Zcal and Experience, a Tale, is 
nearly ready. 


Questions on the Chronology of 
English History, adapted to Dr. 
Valpy’s Poetical Chronology, by 
the Rev. J. Evans, is now publish- 
ing. 

A most interesting little book 
for children is in the press, tnti- 
tuled, the Well-Educated Doll, 
calculated to amuse and instruct : 
embellished with engravings. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
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A favourite March and Polonaise, 
for the Harp; composed and 
dedicated to Miss Flora Mac- 
leod ; by N. C. Bochsa. 


The style of this march is some- 
what out of date, but itis a spirited 
performance, The polonaise is 
pretty, and, in the accessory por- 
lions, has great diversity. In page 
S avery pleasing dolce is intro- 
duced ; and the theme in pages 9 
and 10 deserves our warmest enco- 
miuin, The whole is wound up in 
avery masterly manner, 

Yoh itech wee 


The favourite Air “ Ah vous 
dirai,’ arranged as a Waltz, 
with Variations, and inscribed to 


Lady T. Wood ; by T. Costellow. 


Among the namerous variations 
that have been published upon 
« Ah vous dirai,’’ Mr. Costellow’s 
will hold a very respectable rank. 
The only fault we find in them is, 
the great similarity in the third 
and fourth variations, where the 
ficure of one bar serves for all the 
rest; but this does not apply to 
any of the others. 
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History of the Rise and Progress 
of Music, theoretical and prac- 
tical; by G, Jones. 

This volume is a very clever 
compilation from Hawkins, Bur- 
ney, and other writers, and clearly 
’ evinces that Mr. Jones has a tho- 
rough knowledge of the science. 
The account of ancient and mo- 
dern musical instruments is very 
correct, and must be gratifying to 
all lovers of the science. We are 
convinced that it will be perused 
with pleastre and instruction both 
by professors and amateurs, 


A Grammar of Music ; to which 
are prefixed, Observations ex- 


planatory of the Properties 

and Powers of Music as a Sct- 

ence, and the general Scope 

and Object of the Work; by 

Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc. 

The limits of this department 
of our work will not permit us to 
enter into the merits of this little 
volume, which we have perused 
with infinite satisfaction, and which 
we feel no hesitation in recom- 
mending as a very serviceable book 
for young practitioners. It opens 
witha display of the first rndiments 
of harmonic science, and gradually 
proceeds to the most abstruse de- 
partments of thorough bas, and 
counter point, 
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KING’S THEATRE. 

This house opened for the season 
on the 26th of January, and we 
scarcely remember a more nume- 
rous and fashionable audience.— 
The interior has been newly deco- 
rated, and, with the exception of 
rather too great a profusion of red 
and gold, gave us perfect satis- 
faction. ‘The opera was, L’Itali- 
ana in Algieri, in which Signors 
Placci, Garcia, Ambrogetti, Di 
Giovanni, and Signoras Corri, 
Mori, and Georgi Bellochi, were 
introduced to the public. The 
opera is silly enongh: but the mu- 
sic is good. Madame Bellochi has 
a voice of great power and sweet- 
ness, and her acting in Isabella 
was admirable. Signor Placci has 
a moderate tenor voice, more distin- 
guished by sweetness than power. 
Ambrogetti was exceedingly amus- 
ing in Thaddeus. The whole opera 
was well received, 

Between the acts a pretty diver- 
tissement was performed, entitled 


Reunion Villageoise ; and, at the 
close of the opera, followed the 
beautiful ballad of Zephyr and Flo- 
ra. In addition to Mademoiselle 
Milanie, Mons. Baptiste, Mons. C. 
Vestris, and other established fa- 
vourites, Monsieur Achille, ‘and 
Mademoviselles Le Febre, Gosse, 
and Clotilde Farey, who have been 
recently engaged, appeared in the 
divertissement and ballet. 

La Modesta Regeratatrice has 
been produced. The music of this 
opera is not in Pasiello’s best style; 
and the piece, though possessing 
some humourous scenes, is not such 
as can ever make it an established 
favourite. 

Drury Lane. 


A new tragedy from the pen of 


Miss Jane Porter has been pro- 
duced, entitled, Switzerland. But 
as we never witnessed a more de- 
termined condemnation, we shall 
forbear entering at any length 
upon the subject. The audience 
seemed willing to grant every in- 
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dulgence ; but the want of interest, 
the poverty in getting up, and thie 
still worse acting, drew down una- 
nimous disapprobation. The open- 
ing was too tedious, the characters 
kept telling what they had done, 
and what they were going to do, 
but literally did nothing. Mr. 
Kean walked imperfectly, and 
without a single effort, through the 
hero of the piece, and the whole 
cast of character$ was most imper- 
fectly sustained. Mr. Kemble, 
very reluctantly, announced that 
the piece should be withdrawn,— 
The prologue was spoken by Mr. 
Ray—the epilogue by Mrs. West. 
A new musical farce, entitled 
High Notions ; or a Trip to Ex- 
mouth, has been produced. It is 
rather a flimsy trifle, and very defi- 
cient in originality of plot ; but the 
dialogue is easy, and some of the 
incidents amusing, which, aided by 
some pleasing music, made the 
piece go off with tolerable eclat.— 
Munden’s grimace, and Knight’s 
rusticity, added much to its suc- 
cess. The piece has been ascribed 
to Mr. Munden ; but we believe it 
to be the production of Mr. Parry. 
On the night of King Charles’s 
martyrdom the Oratorios com- 
menced at this house. The per- 
formance consisted of Mozart’s 
Requiem, selected from The Mes- 
siah of Handel, The Mount of 
Olives, of Beethoven, &c. Mrs. 
Salmon sung with much sweetness, 
Signora Georgi Bellochi, the prima 
donna of the Italian Opera, was 
much applauded for the facility of 
her execution, Miss Goodall we 
think greatly improved since last 
season. Ambrogetti, whom we 
so much admire at the Opera, is 
wholly unsuited to an oratorio,— 
Mr. Bartleman and Mr. T. Cooke 
were much applanded. Mr. Mott, 
the inventor of the sestenente pia- 
no-forte, executed a Fantasia on 
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his instrument, which is so con- 
structed as to combine the proper- 
ties of the organ and violin, with 
that of the grand piano. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


A new tragedy has appeared 
from the pen of Mr. Shiel, entitled 
Evadne; or the Statue. The idea 
is evidently taken from Shirley’s 
Traitor, but with such alterations 
as certainly entitle it to the cha- 
racter of originality. The style 
is, with a few exceptions, suitable 
aud elevated: some of the scenes 
are very fine and effective; and, 
on the whole, we congratulate Mr. 
Shiel on the merited success of 
his exertions. The plot is well 
told :— 

Ludovico (Macready), a Neapo- 
litan nobleman of high rank, has 
formed a design against the life of 
the reigning sovereign, and further 
extended his views to the posses- 
sion of his throne. Connected 
with this daring attempt is another 
plan; he meditates to obtain the 
hand of Evadne (Miss O’Neill), 
sister of a nobleman named Co- 
lonna (Young), to whose love he 
had formerly aspired, but had been 
repulsed in all his attempts, These 
attempts were rendered equally 
abortive, by the dislike of Evadne 
to Ludovico, and by the attach- 
ment she felt towards another no- 
bleman, named Véincentio (C,. | 
Kemble). The treasonous designs 
of Ludovico reach the ear of Co- 
lonna, who reveals them to the 
King in council, and in the pre- 
sence of Ludovico himself. He 
contrives to elude this accusation 
by professions of devotion to his 

sovereign, by retorting the charge 
on Colonna, and by engaging to 
render the King master of the 
person of Evadne, with this addi- 
tional triumph, that Colonna him- 
self shall conduct his sister to the 
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royal bed. He begins this scheme 
of mischief by causing a quarrel 
between Vincentio and Evadne, 
in which he is assisted by a lady 
of higher rank than virtue, named 
Olivia (Mrs. Faucit), and they to- 
gether contrive, by the most artful 
expedients, to persuade him that 
Evadne, from whom he had been 
some months separated, during a 
residence in Florence, is secretly 
the mistress of the King. He 
treats her with indignity, ‘and, in 
spité of the efforts of Eoatine, 
Colonna arrives at the knowledge 
of his conduct, and challenges him 
to single combat, in which Vin- 
centio, as is supposed, is killed, 

and Colonna, by virtue of a severe 
law recently p assed against duel- 
ling, is led to prison, and con- 
detnned to death for the murder. 

He is visited in the prison by Lu- 
dovico, who promises him, in the 
name of the King, full par don for 
the offence, on condition that he 
himself shall conduct his sister to 
the chamber of the King. The 
noble mind of Colonna is roused 
to madness at this indignity, and 
he is easily induced, at the sug- 

gestion of Ludovico, to undertake 
the murder of his sovereign, which 
is rendered, by the proposed inter- 
view, a crime of easy perpetration. 
He is brought by Ludovzco to the 
King’s ante-chamber, where he 
leaves him; at this moment Evadne 
appears, and the whole design being 
disclosed to her, she dissuades Co- 
fonna from the attempt, and desires 
to be admitted to an interview with 
the King. This interview takes 
place in a room filled with statues 
representing the ancestors of the 
monarch, and of the Colonna fa- 
inily : female eloquence and virtue 
are here exhibited in the most 
glowing colours ; the mind of the 


King is gradually softened by her 





representation ; and when she ex- 

atiates on the noble qualities of 
her father, who had been his tutor, 
placing herself by his statue, and 
appealing to that for protection, 
the monarch is finally subdued 
and diverted from his purpose. 
Colonna then reveals the designs 
of Ludovico, who, believing them 
completed, now enters, when an 
order is given for securing his 
person: he makes a desperate 
effort to kill the Keng, but falls in 
the attempt by the sword of Co- 
lonna, 

The performers exerted them- 
selves to the utmost. Evadne af- 
forded Miss O’ Neill the opportu- 
nity of displaying her great ex- 
cellence in the delineation of dis- 
tracted tenderness. Mr. Young 
was very effective in the high- 
spirited Colonna, The malignant 
and remorseless Ludovico found 
an able representative in Mr. 
Macready. Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. 
Abbott, and Mrs. Faueit, acquitted 
themselves with great credit. 

The Place Hunters. This 
piece was first brought out as a 
farce ; but want of interest in the 
plot causing much disapprobation, 
it has been compressed into a one- 
act interlude, in which shape it is 
exceeditizly divertine. Liston, as 
Hopestock, a place-hunter, is ludi- 
crous in the extreme; and Blanch- 
ard, as Mungoose, a deaf pep 
sioner for government favor, who 
confounds men and things in his 
long stories, causes abundant 
laughter. 

A Mr. Hunt has made a very 
successful debit as Captain Mac- 
heath, in the Beggar’s Opera. 
His voice is exceedingly sweet, 
and his manner pleasing. He was 
encored in several of the airs. 
He has since appeared in the Du- 
enna with equal success, 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
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Tue British Gallery is an insti- 
Zution creditable to the good taste 
of the present day: it gives publi- 
cily and encouragement to talent. 
The exhibition of original works 
by living painters is now open, 
anil we offer a few observations on 
some of the pictures, 

No. 1. Moses receiving the Ta- 
bles of the Law, is certainly a 
great performance, being nearly 
fifteen feet hich. 

6. Triumph of Britannia is one 
ef those triumphant graphic exer- 
tions few can execute as well as 
Mr. Stothard: it is a grand pro- 
cessional picture. 

8. Painting, or drawing, either 
or both—a Lady pursuing this de- 
lightful art. Mr. Jones executes 
these little familiar pictures with 
much taste. 

Il, Departure of the Diligence 

from Rouen.—This picture is wor- 
thy a place by the best of Rem- 
brandt’s productions : 
character, deep toned, yet clear 
and briiliant: the shades of night 
have descended, and the light pro- 
ceeds from the centre. 
8). Scene on the coast of Nor- 
folk, by the same painter, Mr. 
Collins. He now presents us with 
a day light scene, chaste and bril- 
liant. The boys have a natural 
simplicity, remote from the vulga- 
rity some painters give us in their 
attempts to be natural. He never 
wounds the feelings of delicacy. — 
He is Morland riformato. . 

13; China Menders —Mr. Wil- 
kie in this picture does not delight 
us as he has done on former oeca- 
sions. 

15. Caernarvon Castle is asober 
picture still, and harmonious by 
the absence of powerful colour from 
Mr. Fielding’s pencil. 

16. Boy’s Head, a study, a 


it is full of 





swect little fellow. This painting 
has somewhat of the delicacy of 
our favourite Phillips, whose works 
we presume Mr. Davison feels and 
studies. 

25. The Woodman’s Cottage 
Door.—A good natured looking 
old man in his 100th year, anda 
smiling old woman, perhaps his 
wife,withMr. Barker’s usual breadth 
of penciling in subjects of this class. 

32. The Town of Saltash on 
the River Thames, by Rogers.—{t 
appears a fine summer’s evening. 
The sight of such a picture seems 
to create a genial glow of feeling. 

39; Cleopatra.—She would do 
for any other lady we think, were it 
not for the asp. 

35. The Fruit Boy is an agree- 
able picture by Stevens. 

Our correspondent, Mr. William 
Lewis, has two or three simple vil- 
lage scenes, and one small picture 
of a more awful character, Black 
Gane Chine in the Isle of Wight. 

66. A Frolic. —A young Baker 
attempting to kiss an Orange Girl. 
We have seen better subjects from 
the artist’s pencil, more dignified, 
and which owght to be more inter- 
esting. 

63. The Coquette, a pretty 
girl, whose fault and whose ex- 
eellency is that she looks coquettish. 
She is dressed in yellow, the co- 
lour of jealousy. 

75. A View near Windsor:— 
a favourite spot of ours, and like 
the piace, by W. Ingalton. 

163. Féte Champetre, is another 
of Mr. Stothard’s delightful com- 
positions, combining variety, eles 
gance, and beauty. Some of his 
women are creatures of loveliness, 

Vincent is a fascinating colour- 
ist :—his scenes are such as almost 
every body has seen, and are cal- 
culated to interest generally. We 
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year. In fancy -we see the quiet 
collage ‘ bosom’d high mid tufted 
irees’’—the “ willows grey” shad- 
ing the lucid sti ee—~aed the bril- 

Liant skies he spread on the can- 
vas :—the present seem more splen- 
did, yet harmonious : he produces 
vith apparently little labour what 
others cannot do with much. Next 
month we may perhaps resume our 
observations, and hope our readers 
will acknowledge us more disposed 
to approve of and discover beau- 
ties, than to find fault, as some of 
our critical brethren do, wantonly. 





Thorwaldsen, the celebrated Da- 
nish sculptor, is expected to re- 
iurn immediately from Rome to his 
native city, where the king has 
given him an order to execute, in 
white marble, the celebrated bas 
reliefs, representing the ‘Triumphal 
Entry of Alexander the Great inio 
Babylon, which Thorwaldsea mo- 
delled and cast in plaster some 
yearsago. ‘Tliis noble work of art 
is intended to adorn one of the 
apartments in the Palace of Chris- 
tianburg, at Copenhagen: and as 
this apartment is Jarger than that 
in the palace in the Monte Cavallo 


Mirror of Fashion. 


have not forgotten his pictures last 









at Rome, for which the bas-relief, 
were to have been executed unde, 
the government of Napoleon, th, 

artist will have an opportunity to 
add new figures and groupes. Hig 
Majesty has also commissioned the 
artist to execute the Caryatides. 
which were formerly bespoke of hiy 
for Poland. 

Mr. Hilton has been chosen 
member of the Royal Academy iy 
the place of the late Mr. Theed 
the sculptor: he is highly desery. 
ing the honour; and the Academy 
may be congratulated on its acq 
sition. 

The celebrated Canova is at a 
sent engaged in executing a mor 
ment to be placed in the chure 
St. Peter at Rome, in conformit 
with the will of his Holiness Piu 
VI. The monument will repres: 
the pontiff on his knees, at prayers 

Mr. Dawe, the portrait painter, 
is now at Brussels, where he 
employed in painting the Prin 
and Princess of Orange for th 
Empress Dowager of Russia. I 
proceeds from thence to German 
by invitation, to take the portraits 
of the Duchess of Kent and Pri 
Leopold. 


















MIRROR OF FASHION 


For 
Florningy Dress 


Composed of fine Indian Jaconot 
muslin, made high in the neck, 
to fit the shape. French full collar, 
richly inlet with work: the skirt 
trimmed with flounces of work, s 

on full,and headed with rolleaux of 
clear muslin, lined with pink satin 
ribbon; tippet of pale buff Woodstock 
leather, edged with rich narrow silk 
trimming of a pale pink colour; the 
Rosamond c: ap of lace, which 1 is sin- 

gularly nouvell aud becoming. 
Buff shoes and gloves. 





MARCH, 1819. 


Evening Dress 
Of clear white gauze over white 
satin ; the body low, and elegantly 
intermixed with white satin; the 
skirt richly embossed with velvet, 
pearls, and flos silk, finished at top 
and bottom with a full trimming 
of blond, edged with white satin. 
Cap of white satin, ornamented 
with pearls, and an elegant plum 
of white ostrich feathers. Scarfs 
of white China crape. White 
cloves and shoes, 
These dresses were made by Mrs. 
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Miscellanea. 


Smith, of 15 Old Burlington Street, 
of very disting nished taste 


It is reporte d in Vienna that the 
Prince Re rent will, in the course 
of the summer, make a tour to the 
Continent to take the waters at 
Carlsbad, in Bohemia. 

The late Que Palace has un- 
dergone a complete fopair. for his 
Royal Highness the Pri: Re- 
re nt, who iutends resi line there 
during the re} pai irs at Carlton House 


een’s 


There will be two or three draw- 
ing-rooms in the course of the en- 
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Duchess of York, as the lady of 
highest rank in the country. . 
Madaine Fodor is €xe 
pected shortly to take the lead in 
the Opera Buffa at Paris. She 
“e recently been performing at 
the theatre Fenice at Venice. The 
Venice Gazette mentions her in 
the following complimentary terms: 
We are highly pleased with 
Madame Fodor. The accounts we 
received of her singing, from those 
who liad heard her in Paris, are far 
below what she deserves.’ 
Crivelli is also to appear at the 
Opera Italien at Paris. He has 
excited enthusiastic admiration at 


See 
wainviiie 


suing spring, which will be held Milan, Mozart’s Clemenza de 
at the late Queen’s Palace by the Titu, 
a — 


MISCELLANEA. 


Earthquake at Genoa.—On the 
8th of January, several violent 
shocks of an earthquake were felt at 
Genoa. Many of the inhabitants 
quitted their dwellings, and fled 
into the country. ‘Fhe direction of 
the shocks was from Port Maurice 
to St. Romi. Nothing of the kind 
was felt either at Nice, or Alassio. 


In the two former towns the loss 
was very considerable. From / 
great agitation of the vessels, 


would a appear that the shocks were 
far more violent in the sea than 
elsewhere, 

Winter in the North. —Owing to 
the mildness of the temperature 
during the present pipes, particu- 
larly in the north of Europe, not 
only Mount St. Gothard and the 
Simplon may be crossed without 
difficulty, but Mount St. 
Bernard, which has always been 
impassable during Janua ry. 

Sagacity of a : ie dgehog. 
afternoon last summer, 
Lane, gamekee per to the 
Gallow ay, Was passing 
wood of C alscadden, near 
town, 


even 


—QOne 
as M ie 
Earl 
by the 
Garlies- 


crossing the road ata small dis- 


tance before him, carrying on its 


he fell in with a hedgehog, 


back six pheasant’s eggs, which, 
upon examination, he found it had 
pilferred from a pheasant’s nest 
hard by. The ingenuity of the 
creature was very conspicuous, as 
several of the remaining eggs were 
holed, which must have been done 
by it when in the act of rolling itself 
over the nest, in order to make as 
many adhere to its prickles as pos- 
sible. After watching the motions 
of the urchin for a short time, Mr. 
Lane saw it deliberately crawl into 
a furze-bush, where its nest was, and 
where the shells of several eggs 
were strewed around, which had, 
at some former period, been con-= 
veyed earl in the same manner. 
This reminds us of another instance 
of thie sagncite of this animal, re- 
corded by Plutarch—“ A citizen 
of Cyzicus formerly acquired the 
reputa ition of a good mathemati- 
cian, for having learned the pro- 
perty of a hed It has its 
burrow open in divers places, and 
; and, foreseeing 
e wind, stops the 


eT " 
ve-hog. 
. , } 

to several Winds 
1 ’ 1 

the change of th 


hole on that sid 


9 W hich 1 that citi- 
zen perceiving, gave the city cer- 
tain predictions to what corner the 


wind would shift next.” 
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MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 





BIRTHS.—At Barbadoes, the lady of 
Lord Combermere, of a son.—The lady of 
Sir Bellingham Graham Bart ; of a son,— 
At Paris, onthe 12th ult. The lady of 
the Right Hon. Edward Thornton, his 
Majesty’s envoy &c. at that court, of a 
daughter.—In Hamilton-place, the Du- 
chess of Bedtord, of a Son. 

MARRIED.—Feb. 11th at St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, Lord Viscount Anson, 
to Miss Louisa Catherine Phillips, youn- 
gest daughter of the late N. Phillips Esq. 
of Slebeck-hall, Pembrokeshire.—Feb. 
12th, was re-married, at Portsea the Right 
Hon. Lord Greenock, to Miss Mather, 
daughter of T, Mather Esq. his Lordship 
was recently married at Boulogne —Sir 
John Maclean Bart. to Sarah, only child 
of B. Price Esq. of Highgate.—Feb. 6th 
William second son of the Hon. Matthew 
Fortescue, to Isabel Barclay, second 
daughter of the late James Christie Esq. 
of Durie. Fifeshire. 

DIED,—Charles the Fourth, King of 
Spain, and on January the 2nd at Rome 
his wife, the Queen Mother of Spain. 
Ferdinand the Sevent|: has thus experi- 
enced, in less than two Months the loss 
of his Wife and Father and Mother. The 
Court of Naples, in consequence of these 
Deaths, has postponed the celebration.of 
the Marriage between the Infant of Spain, 
Don Francis Paul, and the Princess 
Louisa Charlotte of Naples.—Feb, 16th 
At Ashton Hill, in his 80th year, the most 
noble Archibald, Duke of Hamilton, 
Brandon and Chatelherault. He is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest Son Alexander, Mar- 
quis of Douglas and Clydesdale.—-At 
Lyndhurst, in his 47th year, William 
Earl of Errol, Hereditary High Constable 
of Scotland.—At Cahir House, county 
Tipperary, the Earl of Glengal one of the 
Representative Peers of lreland.—Sir 
Henry Tempest, Bart ; of Thorpe Lee 
House, near Staines.—At the Hague, in 
her 74ih year the Countess Dowager of 


Athlone.—At her house in Hill Street, 
Dowager Countess Sefton, in the 71st 
year of her age —Feb. 15th at his Lord- 
ships seat Hothfield, Kent, the Countess 
of Thanet; her Ladyship had an attack 
of Paralysis a few days previous to her 
decease.—19th, At Clifton, aged 75, 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe Bart. —Feb. 6th, Sir 
Heury Harper Crewe, Bart. while driving 
@ pair of young full-blood horses in a 
carriage constructed like a break, near 
the gates of his residence, Boreham Wood 
near Elstree. The horses became in a 
slight degree restive,and thewheel coming 
in contact with the posts, at the gateway 
of a cottage near his house, the carriage 
received a concussion, which threw Sir 
Henry with great force from his seat. He 
fell on’ his head, which occasioned his in- 
stantaneous death. His son was on the 
box with him but escaped unhurt.—Jan. 
30th, At Leslie House, Fifeshire, Harriet 
Evelyn, Countess of Rothes.—Feb. 21st, 
at Walworth, aged 77, Rev. Joseph Jen- 
kins D. D.—On the 14th, At Aberdeen, 
aged 82,'protessor William Ogilvie, of the 
King’s College of that City.—Feb. Ist 
at Stanton, Gloucestershire, the Rev. R, 
Wynniatt, one of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for that County —Feb. 8th 
at Queens’ Elms, near Brompton, in his 
5ist year, Sydenham Edwards, Esq, 
F.L.S.—Feb.17th, in Belvidere Place, St. 
Georges’ Fields, the well known antiqua- 
rian, Constantine Jennings, Esq.—In St. 
Martin’s Lane, Dr. Primrose Blair, Phy- 
sician to his Majesty’s Fleet.—At Hadley, 
in his 80th year, the Rev. C. J. Cottrell, 
rector of that parish, and of North Wal- 
tham, Herts\—At Meerut; in the East 
Indies, lady Donkin, wife of Major Gene. 
ral Sir R. $. Donkin.—Dee. ¢nd, at Ber- 
muda, William Rennie, third son of J. 
Rennie, Esq. of Stamford Street, and 
First Lieutenant of the Leander, the flag 
ship of Rear Admiral Sir C, Milne, 
K. C. B. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret that no further communication has been received from “ Senex.” The 
subject is interesting, and the exercise of our usual caution would no doubt be un- 


necessary on better acquaintance. 


A Fiagment by Mr. Wm. Lewis; The Essays of J. T.; B. G.; &c. will be in- 


serted next month. 


A Jetter for J. Anderson lies at our publisher’s. 
In the poetical communication of * a constant reader,” lines 18, 19, 20 appear 
inaccurately writen, we shall be obliged by another copy of them. 





———————— — 


+, ROBINS AND CO. PRINTERS, IVY-LANE, LONDON, 
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